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MODERN ELEMENTARY TEXT=BOOKS 








EGGLESTON’S NEW CENTURY 
HISTORY OF THE U. S. 
The author has been especially suc- 

cessful in presenting the essential facts 

of the home life of the people and of 

The illus- 





$1.00 





their progress in civilization. 
trations are numerous and really helpful. 
The maps are clear and not overcrowded. 


CARPENTER’S AUSTRALIA, OUR 

COLONIES, AND OTHER ISLANDS 

OF THE SEA $0.60 

This book describes Australia and the 
chief islands of the world. The children 
learn about the resources of the various 
islands and visit the people both in city 
and country. The book is profusely 
illustrated. 














STEPS IN ENGLISH 


GIBBS’S NATURAL NUMBER 








Book I., $0.40; Book II. 
Lessons in writing language are em- 
ployed simultaneously with 
conversation. 
is marked out in a clearly defined man- 





BATILE OF COWPENS. (From Eggleston’s New Century History.) ner. 


HARMONIC MUSIC SERIES 





Six Numbers 
Affords children an easy mastery over music symbols; cultivates a 
love for music; and develops the auditory imagination. It is a work- 


ing course of power-giving quality. 





PRIMER $0.25 


Teaches the most elementary ideas 
and forms of number and of language 
at the same time. Abundant illustra- 
tions and simple drawings to serve as 
models. 


$0.60 


those in 
The work for the teacher 





RATIONAL WRITING BOOKS. Six Books. 


Medium Slant or Vertical 
Both slant and vertical series have the same copies and the same 
The system gives both legibility and rapidity, and is easy to 





per doz., $0.60 


pictures. 
teach and to write. 





trated and handsomely bound. 





147 volumes of attractive Supplementary Reading, on all subjects, profusely illus- 
Special catalogue mailed to teachers on application. 








MILNE’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC $0.25 


Kach number from 1 to too is developed in this book by the spiral 
The work in connec- 





system through all the fundamental operations. 
tion with each number is elaborated and carefully developed. 





THE BALDWIN SPELLER $0.20 


The words in this speller were selected by classroom teachers after 
The book is based upon 





observing the class vocabulary for a year. 
actual conditions in the school, and not upon mere theories. 





school classes. 





THE NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, 1904, will 


be held at Chicago, July 4-July 16, and at Boston, July 26-August II. 
tematic and comprehensive course in the best methods of teaching music in public 
Circulars with detailed information sent to any address on request. 


It offers a sys- 
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Remington Typewriters 





clearly 


This condition 


mand for Remington operators ; 
reflects THE CHOICE OF THE 


BUSINESS WORLD. 


are used for instruction purposes 
in the Schools of the United States 
and Canada—3,499 MORE THAN 
ALL OTHER MAKES OF WRITING 
MACHINES COMBINED. 


is created by the de- 


therefore it 


Remington Typewriter Company 


327 Broadway, 


New York 











NOW READY 





A New Volume in SHerwin Copy’s 
Invaluable ‘‘ World’s Best” Series 


A SELECTION FROM THE 


World’s Great Orations 


Illustrative of the History of Oratory and 
the Art of Public Speaking. Chosen and 
Edited with a Series of Introductions by 
SHERWIN CODY 


This is one of the most important compi- 
lations ever arranged for general use and for 
educational purposes. Mr. Cody has included 
the great orations of Demosthenes, Cicero, 
Savonarola, Bossuet, Mirabeau, Chatham, 
Burke, Grattan, Fox, Erekine, Curran, Sheri- 
dan, Patrick Henry, Daniel Webster, Lincoln. 
Gladstone, Ingersoll, and Beecher ; 
selections from Robespierre, O’Connell, Can- 
ning, Brougham, Clay, 
Choate, Hayne, Seward, Everett, and 
dell Phillips. 

Many of the orations are complete, and the 


also short 


Sumner, 
Wen- 


Calhoun, 


collection illustrates every style of oratory. 
with an introductory study of each style. It 
is an invaluable book for anyone looking for 
ward tu a public career, and it is a book of 
models for any class in public speaking or de- 
bating. 


Printed on thin Bible pape ,. and 
with Mr. Cody’s other 


un iform 


hooks. 18mo, $1.00 : delivered. 
$1.08, 
Send for descriptive circular of the com- 


plete series. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO, 


PUBLISHERS CHICAGO 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUC- 
TION, JULY 3 TO JULY 31, 1904. 
The American Institute of Instruction 

will hold its annual session this year at 

Bethlehem, in the White Mountains. 

Tickets will be good going July 3 to 7, 

inclusive; returning July 6 to 31, inclu- 

sive. Bethlehem, one of the most beauti- 
ful of the mountain resorts, is famed 
throughout the country, and its delightful 
elevation and magnificent scenery make it 
an ideal convention place. The most dis- 
tinguished educators in this country, and 
even from as far distant as Germany and 
France, will address the morning and 
evening sessions. There will be depart- 
ments of “Kindergartens,” of ‘‘Element- 
ary Education,” of “Secondary Educa- 
tion,” of “Normal Education,’ and “Ad- 
ministration.”’ Round-trip tickets at re- 
duced rates will be on sale at all principal 
stations on Boston & Maine railroad. 

For rates and information, inquire of D. 

J. Flanders, general passenger and ticket 

agent, Boston, or nearest ticket agent. 


= —- 


TO THE EXPOSITION. 





Raymond & Whitcomb, the world- 
famous managers of foreign and domestic 
personally-conducted parties, will start 
them for the St. Louis Exposition on June 
22 and 24 and on July 11. In these 
parties the traveler is relieved of all 
worry as to baggage, sleeping, and day 
car accommodations, and of meals en 
route and hotel accommodations, the com- 
pany owning or leasing its own hotels. 
As much individuality, however, as one 
wishes in any of these lines may be in- 
jected into the trip. Those who have 
traveled in ‘“‘personally-conducted” tours 
appreciate the difference between that 
way and the old-fashioned manner of 
traveling. Others can scarcely conceive 
the difference. Full information will be 
furnished by Raymond & Whitcomb, upon 
application by mail or otherwise to 306 
Washington street, next to the Old South 
church, Boston, 25 Union square, New 
York, and 1005 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia. They will pay particular attention 
to the N. E. A. convention. Other excur- 
sions are starting for the Yellowstone 
Park, California, and other points. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK. 


The above caption is what every one is 
saying about the new publication on the 
World’s Fair issued by the Grand Trunk 
railway system. It is without doubt the 
most artistic and beautifully gotten up 
publication that has been issued in con- 
nection with the World’s Fair. On the 
very handsome cover are illustrations of 
two beautiful statues displayed at the 
fair, emblematic of the Atlantic ocean and 
the Pacific ocean, embossed with steel die 
in high relief. The book contains forty- 
eight pages, with descriptive matter of the 
main features of the exposition, profusely 
illustrated, and embodies the latest and 
best maps of the city of St. Louis, show- 
ing street-car lines and many other fea- 
tures, also a map of the World’s Fair 
grounds, and a large map of the Grand 
Trunk railway system showing the route 
to and from the fair, as well as variable 
routes and attractive side trips that will 
appeal to their patrons. A chapter on 
“How to Reach St. Louis” is given, and 
all information that prospective visitors 
to the fair are looking for. The publica- 
tion is not only one that will interest 
everybody who secures a copy, but will be 
a handy guide to those who take in the 
exposition. Copy can be had for four 
cents in stamps on application to T. H. 
Hanley, acting New England passenger 
agent, 360 Washington street, Boston. 

The Grand Trunk on June 13 com- 
menced to operate a double service direct 





to St. Louis from Montreal, Toronto, 
Hamilton, London, ete. 
-—--— —— ~~ 
VERMONT FOR YOUNG VER- 


YVONTERS. 


Is a book just issued by D. Appleton & 
Co. which is receiving the highest com- 
mendation of teachers and the press. It 
is by Miriam Irene Kimball, teacher of 
English in Montpelier Seminary, is con- 
cise, most interestingly written, and co- 
piously illustrated. The teacher pays 
tribute to new ideas bred of the questions 
of pupils who were being taught, and the 
book is practical to a degree. 


SVSESVSVVSVSS SSSSEssesesp 


Vacation 


hand-book of 150 pages (150 pictures) 
descriptive of Lake Champlain, its 
Islands and Shores, the Green Moun- 
tains, Mt. Mansfield, the Winooski 
Valley, Montpelier, Beautiful Bur- 
lington, St. Albans, Randolph, and 
many other delightful resorts. 


VERMONT 


For copy write T. H. HANLEY, N. E. 
P.A., Central Vermont Ry. (Green 
Mountains Route), 360 Washington 
St., Boston, enclosing 6c. in stamps. 
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MUSIC 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cts. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 63 E. 8th St., NEW YORK 





BORINAY & CO. 


Map Engravers 
+00 Me eee 
General Illustrators 
ee, eee 
Educational Purposes 


64 Fulton St., New York City 


An experience of 25 years enables 
us to produce plates just right. 
cow 
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THE WILLIAMS & ROGERS COMMERCIAL TEXT-BOOKS 


Are more widely used in the Commercial Departments of High Schools than 


any other series. 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING 


Some Prominent Features of the Work 





1, The pupil at the outset is thoroughly 
grounded in the elements of bookkeeping by 
the easy step-by-step method. 

2. The instructions to the pupil are so full 
and explicit that he cannot fail to perform the 
work understandingly and with little or no 
assistance from the teacher. 


3. Special emphasis is placed from the very 
start on good penmanship, and on accuracy, 
neatness, and order. 


4, Varied price lists are introduced early in 
the work, and are continued throughout the lar- 
ger part of the course. These assist greatly in cul- 


tivating accuracy and self-reliance in the pupil. 
5. The incoming vouchers are facsimiles of 


model business papers, and the handsomest that 


have ever been published for school purposes, 


6. The vouchers come to the pupil in install- 
ments, so that he cannot go ever the work faster 
than he should, nor fail to. do any part of it with- 
out the teacher being aware of the fact. 

7. The style of penmanship in the vouchers 
is uniform with that in the text-book. 

8. The work is published in three forms, viz: 
Introductory Course, Advanced Course, and 


Complete Course, thus adapting it to all grades. 





MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BANKING 


ll brief, practical course in banking, with vouchers. 


May be used with 


any bookkeeping system. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 





New Descriptive Catalogue for 1904 sent on application. 


OTHER POPULAR COMMERCIAL 
TEXT-BOOKS 


Kutner’s Commercial German 

Bolles’s Money, Banking, and Finance 
Platt’s Pitmanic Shorthand Instructor 
Mills’s Modern Business Penmanship 
Office Routine and Bookkeeping 

New Introductive Bookkeeping 

New Commercial Arithmetic 

New Commercial Law 

New Practical Grammar and Correspondence 
Seventy Lessons in Spelling 

Mental Commercial Arithmetic 

Civil Government of the United States 
Pen-written Copies (Reproduced) 
Robinson’s New Higher Arithmetic 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic 
ricCleary’s Studies in Civics 

Overton’s Advanced Physiology 
Southwick’s Steps to Oratory 

Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric 

Maxwell and Smith’s Writing in English 
Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course 
Edgren and Fossler’s German Grammar 








DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 














MANUAL TRAINING | 
TOOLS AND BENCHES | 


We have been selling tools for 65 YEARS, and for 20 YEARS have made 


a special study of the Tool and Bench requirements of schools. We issue an 
800-PAGE CATALOGUE of Tools, which wedistribute upon reasonable terms. 

Mention Catalogue No. 1158 for above: 1226, for janitors and shipping 
clerks; 1227, for saws; and 1228, for planes. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. | 
NEW YORK CITY. Since 1848 | 


Tools and Supplies 




















Japanese School Art Supply 


JAPANESE DESIGN BOOKS, Black and White or in Color 


JAPANESE POTTERY for Still Life 


Simple in form and artistic in color . 


Japanese Drawing Paper 
and Brushes 


Bunkio MATsuKI 


380 Boylston St., Boston 





Send for our new Catalogue, with stamp 





Nichols’s 
Progressive 
Arithmetics Sample copies sent for 25c. each. 


In 3 Books 


“Mir. Nichols in his Progressive Arithmetics has shown a fine appreciation of the difficulties met by teachers of arith- 
metic and has done about all that can be done by print to aid the teacher in overcoming these difficulties. . . . 


short, if a class using this book is unsuccessful it is not the book’s fault. . . . . C. EDWARD FISHER, 


Department of Mathematics, Rhode Island Normal School. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago 


In 




















July 12—24 


New England Conservatory of Summer 
Music, Boston, Mass. 


ALBERT E. CARR, Business Manager Eastern School 
Boston, Mass. 


221 Columbus Avenue - 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF 1904 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS 


EDGAR O. SILVER, President, 85 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


EASTERN SCHOOL The oldest, the largest, the 


most thorough, the best equipped, 
the most successful and helpful 
Schools for specialties 
conducted in this country. 


approved 


music and drawing. 





For circulars and other information address 


An ideal opportunity for special 
study in the most progressive and 


methods of teaching 


FRANK D. FARR, Business Manager Western School 
378 Wabash Avenue - - Chicago, dll, 











WESTERN SCHOOL 
July 12—24 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Ill, 
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D. @. HEATH 


& COMPANY 





Text-Books 


THE HEATH READERS 


Consisting of a Primer and Six Readers. This new series contains 
more reading and better reading than any other series published. 
The books are pedagogically and mechanically correct in every detail. 





HYDE’S TWO-BOOK COURSE IN ENGLISH 


Adopted for exclusive use in six States and in the public schools of 
Atlantic City, Detroit, Duluth, Jersey City, Greater New York, 
Philadelphia, etc. Sold more largely this year than any other Gram- 
mar or language books. Never found unsatisfactory. 





THOMAS’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Simple, direct, and impartial. The most attractive as well as the 
most serviceable United States History yet published. The latest 
edition contains new material which brings the narrative to date. 





for the Grammar Grades 


THE NEW WALSH ARITHMETIC 


Embodies the best modern ideas on teaching Arithmetic. Adopted 
since its publication in June, 1903, for exclusive use in two States 
and for use in over 1,000 cities and towns in the United States. 





SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


One hundred volumes carefully selected for literary'and educative 
value. Admirable texts to supplement the study of History, 
Geography, and Nature work. The latest volume, just published, is 
Horton’s “ The Frozen North.”” Have you seen it? 





NORTON’S HEART OF OAK BOOKS 


This series has lately been entirely revised and a new volume added. 
The present edition consists of seven volumes printed from new plates, 
illustrated, carefully graded, and handomely and durably bound. 








Text-Books for 


HEATH’S ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Fifty volumes, including those recommended for college entrance ex- 
aminations. Also the Arden Shakespeare, the best classroom edition 
published, of which 18 volumes are now ready. Edited to aid liter- 
ary and dramatic appreciation. Send for special circular. 


WELLS’S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS 


Secondary schools equipped with Essentials of Algebra, Essentials 
of Geometry, Complete Trigonometry, and Academic Arithmetic have 
the best texts in these subjects. 


CHUTE’S PHYSICAL LABORATORY MANUAL 


Recently revised. Contains additional problems under Mechanics, 
Light, and Electricity, and other material which adapts it to meet 
more perfectly college entrance requirements. New and improved 
forms of apparatus are used. The book is in all respects up-to-date. 











High Schools 
NEWELL’S DESCRIPTIVE CHEMISTRY 


Gives a clear, adequate treatment of the elements and their important 
compounds, with special emphasis laid on the applications of indus- 
trial chemistry and electro-chemistry. Part II. contains 150 experi- 
ments with adequate directions for performing the same. 





STEVENS’S INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY 


Provides a course sufficient to prepare for college entrance require- 
ments. Skillfully combines laboratory and descriptive work, and lays 
special emphasis upon the study of common flowering plants. 





COLTON’S ZOOLOGY: Descriptive and Practical 


Part I. is based on the study of types representative of the animal 
kingdom, with due attention given to study of life as well as of 
structure. Part II. contains adequate directions for field, home, or 
laboratory study. The book is scientific, practical, and teachable. 








Text-Books 


WELLS’S ADVANCED COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


Meets the needs of the most advanced courses in colleges and 
scientific schools. The demonstrations are rigorous, the latest 
methods are presented, and great prominence is attached to graphical 
representation. 





BARTON’S ELEMENTS OF SURVEYING (April, ’04 ) 


A book ot great practical value. The method of treatment is suited 
to the needs of students and practical surveyors. Special attention 
is given to the re-running of old lines and allowing for the changes in 
the declination of the needle. Modern and scientific throughout. 


CANDY’S ANALYTIC GEOMETRY (June, ’04) 


Emphasises the close inter-relation between Algebra, Analytics, and 
Calculus. The notable features are the treatment of the simpler 
concepts of the differential and calculus and a graphic treatment 
of the theory of equations. The book is rich in problems and is 
characterized by a variety of method, but without approach to fads 
or attempts at useless originality. 








for Colleges 
GIDE’S PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Revised January, 1904. Translated from the latest French edition 
by Professor C. W. A. Vevitz Agreed to be the most perfectly 
adapted text-book for American:students now available. 





ESPENSHADE’S ESSENTIALS OF COMPOSITION 
AND RHETORIC (June, ’04) 


Presents the best of all the recent ideas upon the teaching of compo- 
sition, and contains an extensive and valuable list of exercises and 
examples for the use of students in high schools and colleges. 








BELLES-LETTRES SERIES 


This series of books makes available at a moderate price all the 
masterpieces of English literature from the earliest writings to the 
present in a form educationally and artistically better than has ever 
before been offered except in the most expensive reprints. They 
will be issued at the rate of about 20 volumes per year. Uniform in 
binding, paper, and typography. 





CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


LONDON 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO, JUNE 23, 1904. 
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Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. * 


Weekly ... . $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, - «+ $2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one new subscription, ° P $4.00 m 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, . $5.50 ' 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 





$1.00 a year 
$3.00 . 


AMERICAN TEACHER ong ery Be ° 
Both papers to one address, . ° . 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
10 E, 14th Street. 378 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON: 
29.A Beacon Street. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 
EvizasetH McCracken: A_ good teacher is in 
truth a person whose influence is never ended. 


Orison Swett Marpen; To make a life as well 
as to make a living is one of the supreme objects for 
which we must all struggle. 

SuPERINTENDENT L. O. Foost, Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Child labor wrongs grown-up people as much as ‘it 
does the children themselves. 

SuPERINTENDENT R. C. Mercarr, Winchester, 
Mass.: Teachers should remember that moral train 
ing must not be confined to the schoolroom; it should 
reach into the street, and even into the homes, so that 
teachers and parents may work together for the good 
of the children. 

Presipent WittiAM Des Wirt Hyper, Bowdoin 
College: The consolidation of rural schools, now 
authorized in twenty states, is giving better buildings 
and better teaching, better supervision, larger attend- 
ance at less expense; and, by affording a centre for 
the intellectual and social life-of widened neighbor- 
hoods, is enriching rural life and keeping the pros- 
perous farmer on the farm. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. P. Cary, Wisconsin: Our 
schools are suffering from what has sometimes been 
called schoolmaster’s English. By this is meant 
English that has been reduced to rule and emas- 
culated by the elimination of idioms and other ele- 
ments of power which it is the business of the 
teacher to cultivate rather than to eliminate. If 
there is any one thing upon which educators are 
agreed, it is that the best test of education and of 
culture is the ability to use the mother tongue with 
ease, grace, and precision, both in speaking and in 
writing. 

Mrs. Evia F. Youn, Chicago: The school is 
successful in its field in just so far as it develops in- 
telligent sympathy in its children as they work in 
the kindergarten, the elementary school, the high 
school, and the college. It is impossible to compre- 
hend the great questions of life without that insight 
into other minds which is born of sympathy. Sym- 
pathy is the quality that in its highest degree be- 
comes charity—the greatest of the three. Sympathy 
imparts the buoyancy of hope to the heavy-laden; it 
realizes the kinship of humanity. 


Dr. T. M. Baturet: What 
school systems more than a reduction in the number 
of subjects taught is a proper conception of their 
unity, and a rational co-ordination in the work of in- 
struction. Nature study should not be a study of 
each of the natural sciences as such, and it should be 
made to contribute largely to the fund of material for 
use in oral and written language work, which, also, 
includes not only composition and grammar, but 
reading, writing, and spelling; civil government is 
but a sub-division of history, and history cannot be 
taught independently of its relation to geography; 
and the elements of bookkeeping and something of 
geometry have long been taught as a part of the in- 
struction given to advanced classes in arithmetic. 


we need in most 


THE SECRET OF A STRENUOUS LIFE. 
BY GEORGE H, MARTIN, 
Secretary Massachusetts Board of Education. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin, besides being a teller of charm- - 


ing stories, has some claim to be called an educational 


philosopher. 
In her little story, 


“Polly Oliver’s Problem,’ the 


heroine is a girl who, ‘for many years, bas been helping 


her wicowed mother support the family by keeping 
boarders. She dislikes the business with the intensity 
of an ardent nature, but she never shirks the present 
duty while all the time waiting for something better. 

At list an opportunity, comes for inore congenial em- 
ployment A. friend, to whom she is teilinz her gocd 
fortune,suggests that the new opening means hard work. 

Polly’s reply is, “I know it will be hard work, but 
who cares if work is hard, if he likes it?” 

This is the text of this sermon. If we look out over 
the world to see how the world’s work gets itself done, 
we find that the hulk of it is done from necessity. The 
toiling millions toil because they must. 


“Work, work, work, 7. 
From weary chime to chime; 
Work, work, work, 
As prisoners work for crime! 
Bound and gusset and seam, 
Seam and gusset and band, 
Till the heart is sick, 
And the brain hbenumbed, 
As well as the weary hand.” 
“Three fishers went sailing out into the west, 
Out into the west as the sun went down. 
Each thought on the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the 
town; 
lor men must work and women must weep. 
And there's little to earn and many to keep. 
Though the harbor bar be moaning.” 

Following the plow on the farm and the machine in 
the mill, cooking in the kitchen, and writing in the 
counting room; shoveling gravel to build streets, and 
sewers, and railroads; delving in the coal mines of Penn- 
sylvania, aud with fettered limbs in the gold mines of 
Siberia: sweating in the cotton fields cf the South, and 
the rice fields of India and China, braving the perils of 
the sea in all lands—all because they must. 

“There’s little 1o earn and many to keep.” 

Hunger is the pitiless tyrant who rules the world. 
And much of whaitt we call higher work is done from 
the same motive. Many cases are pleaded in che cuourts 
of law, many visits made to sick rooms, many sermons 
preached from fulpits, many schools kept from neces- 
sity and necessity alone. 

Some men are working from another motive. You re- 
member how the later novels of Walter Scott were 
written. Yeu know his publishers had failed, and 
through them some obligations seemed to rest on him, 
and for years, in advancing age and growing weakness, 
he wrote hour after hour and day after day—novels, 
histories, biographies, task work all of it, drudgery much 
of it,—impelled. not primarily by necessity, but by duty. 
So that silent man, Grant, worked at Mt. McGregor on his 
memoirs, while disease was pursuing its relentless 
way to the citadel of his life, even as he himself had 
pursued his way through the wilderness to Richmond. 
And that march itself, with its awful sacrifice of human 
made under the same impelling motive, duty. 

Se soldiers fight. When Nelson ran up to his mast- 
head at Trafalgar the signal, “England expects every 
man to do his duty,” that duty was—in noise and con- 
fusion and stmncke and blood—to kill. So Wellington 
fought at Waterlco, and Tennyson had them both in 
mind when he sang:— 

“Not ence or twice in our rough island story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory.” 

There is a man known to us all, who for years has 
been secking the North Pole. In voyage after voyage, 
Lientonant Peary has heen braving the hardship and 
periis of Arctic life. There is no pressure from necessity 
impelling him to this work. Duty has not summoned 
him. There is another impelling force, a force from 
within, his own personal interest in the search. He does 
it because he wants to do it. He does it of his own nc- 
cord. Ee lies it. 


life, was 


Necessity, duty, interest,—these three divide the field 
among themselves, but not equally. Necessity does the 
most work, but in the nature of the work interest leads. 

Four hundred years ago three ships went sailing out 
into the west. They were full of sailors Griven against 
their wills to serve. In fear of the dangers of that sea 
of Darkness, each thought on the woman who loved 
him the best. and all Palos stood watching them out 
of the town, for there was little to earn and many to 
keep, in Spain four hundred years ago. 

But the man in command, the man who had planned 
the voyage. and wrung from reluctant and skeptical men 
the means, was not moved by necessity, but by Interest, 
The impulse was from within. He sought a new world. 

Here is the difference between necessity and interést. 
Necessity keeps the old world alive, interest finds new 
worlds. The golden fleece appeals not to the appetite 
but to the imagination, and every inventor and discoverer 
is a Jason. 

Necessity drove the mechanics who worked for Watt 
and Stephenson to their daily toil, but interest led Watt to 
make his experiments with steam,and Stephenson to plan 
his Incomotive. Roentgen studied the electric flashes in 
his Geissler tubes until he isolated the rays which he 
called X, and Pasteur experimented with ferments in his 
laboratory, until he had found the parasite that was de- 
vastating the vineyards of France, and later formwated 
his germ theory of disease, which has revolutionized 
modern medical practice, because they liked the work. 

Interest prompted to the researches by which Coper- 
nicus reached his theory of the universe, and Darwin his 
doctrine of Evolution. 

Interest, pure love of it, has unearthed the records of 
the buried civilizations of the past in Egypt, and Baby- 
lon, and Greece, and the more ancient records of na- 
tvre’s working in the fossiliferous rocks. 

Interest always and everywhere plans new work. 
Necessitv only executes it, it may be the necessity of 
slaves. The Kings of Egypt planned the pyramids as 
‘heir sepuichres; their slaves cut and piled the stcnes. 

A Pacific railrsad is conceived by a few men who feel 
no pressure from hunger, no sense of duty. They select 
the route, calculate the cost,overcome legal and financial 
obstacles,—they build the road, beeause they want to. 
Thousands of other men build the road, because they 
must; they dig tunnels,,\and build bridges and blast 
ledges and lay rails. 

“Work, werk, work, from weary chime to chime.” 

_A millionaire goes day after day to his office to plan 
great financial and business schemes, to form combina- 
tions of capital, to buy railroads and steamship lines—be- 
cause he lives it. So all master workmen work. 

When the merchant said to the builder, “Build me 
straight ...a goodly vessel,” “the merchant’s word 
delighted the master heard; for his heart was in his 
work, and the heart giveth grace unto every art.” 

The beart in the work has painted the world’s great 
pictures, and cerved its statues, and written its oratorios 
and its masses, and sung its songs. It has gone higher 
than this. Interest becomes love, and love becomes 
passion. 

I said soldiers fight for duty’s sake. Duty drives them. 
Sometimes another motive draws them. When a sol- 
dier of Napoleon’s Old Guard lay mortally wounded 
and the surgeon was probing for the ball, the dying hero 
opened his eyes and, smiling faintly, said, “A little 
deeper and you'll find the Emperor.” 

What sent Peter the Herniit over Europe with his 
fiery, thrilling message, but love for the master whose 
sepulchre was in the hands of the infidels, and what 
caused all Europe to respond to the message, but a sub- 
lime passion for the cross? 

Net necessity, nor duty, but interest under the higher 
name of love brought Augustine from Rome to England 
io tell the story of Christianity; sent the monks from 
Ixeland over Europe, and the Jesuits to Gkhina and the 
savages of North America, and the Moravians to Green- 
land, and later missionaries to the habitations of 
cruelty the world over. 

Such is the kind of work done by interest; it is the 
work by which the world gets on from generation to gen- 
eration, and century to century, by which the secrets of 
nature are discevcred and the forces of nature overceme, 
by which new truths furnish new inspiration and im- 
pulse to new and higher living. 

The spirit in which interest works is pcculiar to it- 
self. You have watched the fine, leisurely way in which 
the worker oa the city streets manipulates the pick and 
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the shovel in the intervals between his frequent smokes. 
Possibly you have seen a journeyman plumber and his 
assistant watch the slow hours pass. I recall a gang of 
men working on a coast fortification—a long line, each 
pushing a barrow of dirt up an irclined plank. Sud- 
denly at the stroke of twelve a shock as of a general 
paralysis. The wheelbarrows dropped from their nerve- 
less fingers, and their fest as by a common impulse 
hastened te the feeding shed. 

Jt is the workers from necessity who call continually 
for shorter kours, who are, to use a phrase of George 
Eliot, always looking over the edge of their work wait- 
ing for their play to begin. It is a necessity worker 
who confronts her would-be-employer with the questions :—- 

“How many in the family?” 

“Are there ary children?” 

“Do you hire the sweeping?” 

“Do you put the washing out?” 

“How n:any afternoons out?” 

Puty does its work differently. It never shirks. It 
lives up to its agreement. It moves upon its task with a 
steady gaze and set lips, and does it to the end. 

Interest takes no note of time. It burns midnight oil. 
It is not the mcther but the hired nurse who counts the 
hours spent by the bedside of the sick child. 

Duty pays its tithes even io the mint, 


The heart is in the work, and the heart giveth grace 
unto the art. 

All thig is true of grown-up men and women. It is 
equally true of children, only with this difference. The 
life of interost and freedom, the life moved from within, 
to which in men and women we erect statues—which we 
crown with the aureole of saints,--this life in children 
we look down on, and call it play, and still further to 
show our contempt for it we call it mere play. 

Yet it has a'l the characteristics of the strenuous life. 

A boy never chooses play because it is easier than 
work. Put a brcom into a boy’s hands and tell him to 
sweep the kitchen. Thongh the room is small and 
warm, he will manifest no eagerness. But let there be 
an inch of snow covering a skating pond of half an 
acre, and he will take the same broom and work half a 
day with the mercury below zero, and the wind blowing 
forty miles an hour. He sighs as he measures with his 
eye the length of the rows of corn he has to hos, and 
listens impatiently for the sound of the dinner horn. 
But he will rise before the sun to go a-fishing, and wiil 
tramp all day with only a doughnut in his pocket, push- 
ing his way through thickets, climbing over fallen logs, 
scratched by briers, bitten by flies, and come home at 
night dragging his weary feet, but exultant over his 


the life of the man, to preserve its freedom, its abandon, 


its eagerness, its joy,—to make life continuous. 


This is the efiert of modern education. This, more than 
anything else, constitutes its newness. This underlies the 
philosophy of Froebel and his kindergarten, and at the 
other extreme, this is the meaning of the modern doc- 
trine of elective studies in school and college. 

The |indergarten undertakes to utilize the play in- 
stinet. It says the child is father of the man, father not 
only of what is weak and capricious, but of what is best 
in man—of what is strong and noble. -It says the child 
is a natural philosopher. He wants to know. He is an 
investigator, an explorer, a discoverer, an inventor, a 
creator. All children are all of these. A few men are. 
That more men are not is the fault of their education. 
All the child wants is a chance, 

At the other end the college says the field of human 
knowledge is wide. Let the opportunity for endeavor 
be as wide. Life is short, and human energy is limited. 
There is no time to waste, and no energy to waste in 
overcoming what Professor Munsterberg call “inner 
resistarce.” Let life hegin now, the life of interest and 
freedom, the strenuous life, 

Into education between the kindergarten and the cal- 
lege the new doctrine has made its way a little. In 

primary and grammar and high schools we 





anise, and cummin. Inierest breaks the fe... 
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Necessity does its work haltingly. RS 

Duty does its work resolutely. ; 

Interest does its work eagerly. 

Necessity does its work skimpingly. 

Duty does its work honestly. 

Interest does its work generously. 

Out of this spirit grows another charac- 
teristic of these workers. 

If we search the world over for the people 
who are most undaunted by difficulties, who 
are only stimulated by failures, who find 
their greatest pleasure in overcoming ob- 
stacles, we shall find them among the people 
who are doing freely what they like to do. 
These are the people who say and act: 
Whe cares if a thing is hard if he likes it? 

Nangen is such an one. You i1emember his 
memorable journey to the Farthest North. 
Compelled, after two years’ trial, reluctantly 
to abandon hope of accomplishing his pur- 
pose to find the pole in his ship, he decides 
to make the attempt on foot. He leaves 
comfort and safety and friends, on board 
the Fram, and with a single companion he 
starts with his sledges northwari over the 
trackless ice. For weeks he pursues his 
slow and wearisome way, toiling over piles 
of broken ice, making wide detours to avoid 
seams, harnessing himself in front to encour- 
age his weary dogs. At last, forced to give 
up further attempts to reach a higher lati- 
tude, he turns southward, hoping to reach 
some land in season to be picked up by some 
ship. But his progress is too slow; 
the ic2 is too treacherous; month after 
month hope is deferred; his faithful dogs 
one by one succumb and are killed, and at 
last the two men are forced to drag the 
sledges themselves, clothes freezing to their 
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are beginning to find the child, and school 
life and school work are coming to have in 
them more of interest and more of freedom, 
and so more of effort. 

There are people who see danger in 
this feature of modern education. It seems 
to them weakening. They say life is not 
play, but work; life is hard, full of trials and 
difficulties and disappointments, and the 
preparatory discipline for it must be severe, 
and stern, and unyielding. The child in 
school and the youth in college must fit for 
life Ly patient submission. So they distrust 
the kindergarten and--kindergarten influ- 
ence, and would limit or exclude electives in 
school and college. 

All the facts of life are against them. 
Life is not a vale of tears, it is not a mere 
witch’s caldron. ‘Double, double, toil and 
trouble.’””’ Submission to force, to the in- 
evitabie, ts not the highest type of virtue. 
Slavery is not the best preparation for free- 
dom. 

And all the history of education is against 
them. The doctrine of intellectual drudgery 
has had ample opportunity to vindicate it- 
self. 

It is not so long ago since play was sin. 
Old Judge Sewell, the witchcraft-judge, when 
he had found that the water-spout on the 
house was stopped by a ball, called his boys 
together and had a season of prayer, that 
they might be brought to realize the serious- 
ness of their offence, 

Every system of education has been at 
war with nature. Roman, Mediaeval, Jesuit, 
Protestant—have deliberately and purposely, 
at the worst, tried to break the child’s will, 
at the hest have ignored it. What has 
been the result? Always and everywhere 
the rule of force. What is the emblem of 
the school? The rod, the birch, the cone, 








bodies—five mcnths of this. 

When they find land it is too remote and 
too late. They build a hut of stones and 
walrus hides without tools, and here in the dark and the 
cold spond the long Arctic winter, living on the flesk of 
bears and walrus—nine months of this,—fifteen months 
in all,---not a day devoid of hardship and peril—hut 
cheerful and hopeful through it all. 

Ard Goodyear, type of inventors, spending ten years 
in trying to discover how to make india-rubber useful; 
most of the time so poor that he had neither fuel nor 
food. Partial success brought him temporary aid, but 
new failures left him poorer than before. His friends 
discourage, refuse aid; he is ridiculed and pitied as one 
demented. After he had made his final discovery it was 
two vears before he could convince a single person of its 
value. He borrowed and begged; he pawned his fur- 
niture, his wife’s trinkets; his children were sick, and 
cold and hungry, still he persevered—full of faith and 
courage ard hope. 

I think I have said enough to prove that the secret of 
the strenuous life, the life that strives, that forgets the 
things thatare behind and presses towards the mark for 
the prize,—the life that is always unsatisfied, whose ideals 
are always higher than its attainment,—the life typified 
by the youth who bore, ’mid snow and ice, the banner 
with the strange device Excelsior,—the secret of such a 
life is Interest with freedom. 


FESTIVAL HALL, ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


string of trout. 

You say that is the boy of it. Yes, but it is the man 
of it, tco. If this is mere play, Layard was playing when 
he was excavating the ruins of Nineveh, and Audubon 
when he was searching the swamps of Louisiana for new 
birds. The boy will work for weeks building a dam 
across the brook on his father’s farm, and then with pa- 
tience and inventive skill will construct a water-wheel 
to turn some little machine which he has made. If this 
is play, Fulton was playing when he was making his 
steamboat, and Edison is playing in his laboratories in 
Menlo park. More than this, it is the discipline of play, 
the lessons learned in play, that lead to and fit for the 
strenuous life. The power of initiative, the pluck, the 
endurance, the patience, the self-control that make play 
successful, make all life successful. 

It was not in the school hall, but on the cricket ground 
at Iiton, where Wellington uttered the famous words: 
“Here Waterioo was won!” 

What has all this to do with education? This. 
Here is a supreme law of life. If education means any- 
thing for any human being, it means discovering the 
laws of life and growing to live in accordance with them. 

The profoundest problem of education is to connect 
this free, spontaneous, strenuous life of the child with 


the fernle, the rattan. 
What story does literature tell? 

Shenstone’s schoolmistress “boasts unruly brats with 
birch to tame.” 

Marryat’s Frank Mildmay says, “The master drceve 
knowledge into our skulls as a calker drives oakum into 
the seam of a ship.” 

Ralph Rathburn says: ‘‘My Sunday flogging came as 
regularly as my baked rice pudding.” 

Anthony Trollope says he knew the masters by their 
ferules. 

At Jane Eyre’s school at Lowood Helen Burns was 
publicly whipped, and Helen Burns was Emily Bronte. 

Scott, in “Old Mortality,” says of a school- 
master: “The flowers of classic genius ‘have 
been rendered degraded in his imagination 
by their connection with tears and errors and 
punishment, so that the Eclogues of Virgil and the Odes 
of Horace are each inseparably allied in association with 
the sullen figure and monotonous recitation of some 
blubbering schoolboy.” 

Hicod and Shenstone and Crabbe, Irving and Scott, 
Dickens and Marryat all agree that on one side is the 
heey of childhood, on the other “a blubbering school- 
oy.” 

Iuxamine the records of our own schools throughout 
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GABRIEL COMPAYRE. 


BY WILL 8S. MONROE, 


Gabriel Compayré, the best known contemporary 
French educator, who is to visit the United States 
during the next few weeks, was born at Albi, in 
Southern France, on January 2, 1843. His father 
occupied an important political post in the province 
of Tarn, and had written an important histery of 
the Albigenses. Gabriel received his elementary 
education at home under his father’s tuition, and 
his secondary and collegiate education at the college 
at Castres, the public lycée at Toulouse, and the 
historic lycée of Louis-le Grand at Daris. 

_ In 1862 he entered the Superior normal school in 
Paris, where his higher education was attained. In 
1865 he was appointed to a professorship of philoso- 
phy in the lycée at Pau, and in [68 to a similar 
post at Poitiers. In 1871 he was called to the lycée 
at Toulouse, and in 1874 he received an appoint- 
ment in the university located in that city. 

lor several years he occupied the professorship of 
the history of education in the higher normal 
schools at Sevres and Fontenay-aux-RKoses. Here 
the two volumes on the history and theory of peda- 
gogy, so widely used in American normal schools 
through the excellent translations of Professor Wil- 
liam H. Payne, were prepared and published. 

In 1881 Mr. Compayré was elected a member of 


the national congress of France, and for several years . 


he engaged actively in political life. He was an 
ardent Republican, and rendered distinguished ser- 
vice to the new republic during its formative period, 
holding among other offices that of vice-president 
of the council of deputies. 

In 1889 he was elected to a professorship in the 
university at Poitiers, and a year later he was chosen 
president of that institution. Americans will recall 
that when he visited our country in 1893, at the 
head of the French educational delegation, that he 
was president of the University of Poitiers. In 1895 
he was chosen president of the University of Lyons, 
the position which he now occupies. Lyons, after 
Paris, is the largest university in France. Its stu- 
dent thody exceeds twenty-five hundred; and of all 
the provincial universities in France, Lyons is mak- 
ing most rapid advancement. 


Mr. Compayré’s distinguished educational labors , 


have received frequent recognitions. Several of his 
hooks have been crowned by the French Academy, 
znd in 1890 he was appointed a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, His contributions to the litera- 
ture of edueation have been both numerous and 
varied, and he has translated several works from the 
linglish, and edited several others in the French and 
Latin. 
llis sixteen original works—six of which have 
heen translated into English, three into Portuguese, 
and one into German—include: “A Discourse on 
Rousseau” (1868); “Philosophy of David Hume” 
(1872): “Critical History of Educational Theories in 
l'rance” (1879); “Elements of Moral and Civic In- 
struction” (1881); “Civie Instruction” (1883); ‘‘His- 
tory of Pedagogy” (1884); “Theory and Practice of 
Pedagogy” (1885); “Elementary Psychology” (1886); 
“Theoretical and Practical Morals” (1887); “Psy- 
chology Applied to Education (1893); “Organization 
ind Administration of Elementary Schools” (1894); 
“Studies on Teaching and Fducation” (1894); “In- 
‘ellectual. and» Moral Development of the Child” 
(1895); ‘Abelard and the Origin of Universities” 
(1893): “Yvan Gall” (1894); “Report on Secondary 
nd Higher Edueation in the United States” (1896). 
in addition Mr. Compayré has translated from 
the English into French Bain’s “Deductive and In- 
ductive Togie,” Huxley’s “Life and Philosophy of 
David Hume,” and Locke’s “Thoughts Concerning 
dueation.”? Among French edueational classics, he 
has edited for the use of French teachers Montaigne’s 
“idueation of Children,” and Fénelon’s “Education 
of Girls.” 
of American educational institutions, and in the 
Mr. Compayré has always been an ardent admirer 


Revue Pédagogique and other professional journals 
he has labored assiduously to make our schools and 
practices known to his countrymen. His “Report of 
Secondary and Higher Education in the United 
States” (in two volumes) is an exhaustive and enthu- 
siastie exposition of our high schools, colleges, and 
universities. It was written after spending some 
months in our country in 1893. 

Personally Mr. Compayré is one of the most genial 
of men, with all the cordiality of the Californian. 
He is widely known in America through his writ- 
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ings. We mingled freely with schoolmen when he 
was in the country in 1893; and this large and ap- 
preciatiye _eduecational public will welcome him 
heartily at Bethlehem and St. Louis during the 
coming summer months. 








HAWTHORNE’S CENTENARY. 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 

The midsummer national holiday of this year will 
bring in its train the centenary of one of America’s 
most gifted writers—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

The “great American romancer,”’ as he has been 
most appropriately designated, will be loyally and 
royally remembered by his admirers. Salem, his 
birthplace, the scene also of his literary struggles, 
his deep dejections, and his significant triumph, is to 
do her famous son all the honors. Concord, the 
echoes of whose celebration of the Imerson cen- 
tennial have scarcely subsided, will not he slow to 
honor him who made her “Old Manse” and *“The 
Wayside” points of pilgrimage for thousands. His 
dust also is in her charge, in beautiful Sleepy Hol- 
low. Bowdoin College, where he was a classmate of 
Longfellow, and a fellow-graduate in 1825, is to 
place a commanding statue of him in the quadrangle, 
nearby the approach to Hubbard hall, the college 
library. The commencement exercises of this year 
are to be conspicuously “Hawthornesque.” Dr. T. 
T. Munger and other able reviewers have recently 
given us appropriate and illuminative estimates of 
his literary work. 

Physically, Hawthorne was of striking presence, 
tall, well-rounded, with almost military poise, and 
attractive features. Ellery Channing well describes 
him as a 

“Tall. compacted figure, ably strung. 
Colonel Higginson speaks of “his great gray eyes, 
with a look too keen to seem indifferent, too shy to 
be sympathetic.” He postponed marriage until he 
was thirty-eight, when he wed, and most happily, 
Miss T'eabody.. By wife and children he was both 
loved and revered. 

There was a shyness about him that was tempera- 
mental. It had its roots in boyhood, for even then 
he loved to be alone. He sauntered alone, skated 
alone, ate alone quite often. He was an enigma to 
the townspeople, whose society he avoided. In after 
years his family could not count on his company at 
meals. In England, he would much prefer a lonely 
ramble over some ivy-clad ruins, than go to a party 


” 


or a picnic. 
Yet he made and kept friends. Ellery Channing 
held the key to his heart. He was a member of a 


club that met statedly in Boston, and was highly 
esteemed by his fellows. But, singular to say, he 
was to all appearances largely uninfluenced by them. 
He caught no incitement to verse-making from the 
poets at the board, and four such were there. 
Lowell’s merry satire did not make hm satirical, nor 
Holmes’ humor make him humorous. Longfellow 
and Whittier were bitterly denouncing slavery, but 
he did not catch their moral earnestness. He did not 
have the red-hot word to hurl against the giant 
wrong of his time. Possibly his political affiliations 
prevented him. Emerson and Alcott were busy with 
their philosophy and Transcendentalism, but he was 
not swept off his feet by that current. He remained 
himself despite his surroundings. 

And the same feature of individualism is seen in 
his writings. .Professor Woodberry suggests that 
Scott had some influence over him. If he did, it 
was infinitessimal. Whoever thinks of Seott when 
reading Ifawthorne? Colonel Higginson thinks he 
was influenced by William Austin, the author of 
“Peter Rugg--the Missing Man.” But Professor 
Woodberry waives this aside as untenable. Haw- 
thorne’s British contemporaries in fiction were 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Bulwer Lytton. As a man 
of letters, he must have been familiar with their 
works, but he incorporated none of their features in 
his own writing. You meet with no Pickwick or 
David Copperfield when in his company, no Colonel 
Newcome, no Rienzi, or Warwick. 

It has been suggested that Hawthorne never uses 
quotations in his productions, and that this is one 
of his literary traits. Certainly he used little ink on 
quotation marks. He did not borrow; he con- 
structed. His literary jewels were his own, not hired 
from some other owner. He was as self-poised men- 
tally as he was physically. Perhaps it was thfs that 
made it impossible for him to continue the Brock 
Farm experiment to its end. 

This self-reliant man gave his generation some 
strong hooks, and these retain their virility to the 
present hour. They do not belong to the genus 
Kpherema. And they are shrined in choicest Eng- 
lish, worthy of being a model for student or preacher. 
A passage from “Mosses,” chosen at random, must 
suflice as sample: “Thank heaven for breath—yes, 
for mere breath—when it is made up of a heavenly 
breeze like this.. It comes with a real kiss upon our 
cheeks; it would linger fondly around us if it might; 
but, since it must be gone, it embraces us with its 
whole kindly heart, and passes onward to embrace 
likewise the next thing that it meets.” 

Through all his works one sees the thread of fancy 
running. What a bonfire that fancy imagines in 
“arth’s Tolocaust,” into which are cast kings’ 
crowns, the ezar’s sceptre, military weapons, whiskey 
kegs and wine cupboards, printed but useless tomes, 
worn-out creeds, and all other things that ought to 
be consumed. And what a faney that constructs 
“The Celestial Railroad” over the route that Bun- 
yan’s pilgrim once wearily trod, then puts Apollyon 
at the throttle, and lets the ease-loving Christians 
of today have stop-over tickets at Vanity Fair! 

It was this same fancy that led him to write those 
charming stories for childhood. They were founded 
on the mythology of Greece, and made the liitle 
people who heard a chapter from the “Wonder 
Book” or “Tanglewood Tales” look up at their 
elders and ask, “Is it true”? 

The three strongest of Tfawthorne’s romances are 
“I'he Scarlet Letter,’ “The House of the Seven 
Gables,” and “The Marble Faun.” ‘There is one key 
that unlocks all three for us, and that is given us by 
Hawthorne’s own hand. ‘“Whiatever life has,’ he 
says, “of simplicity and plainness in it, it has also 
a subtle element of mystery.” And he chooses to 
unlock the closet door, and show us the skeleton 
within, shudder though we may. With a skill that 
almost awes us, he pictures the interior—the far in- 
terior—life of Parson Dimmesdale and Hester 
Prynne, of the Pyncheon family, of Donatello and 
Miriam. “What a judge Hawthorne would have 
made!” exclaimed one of his readers. Yes, but 
would there have been any clemency in his court? 
E. P. Whipple suggests that Hawthorne in the 
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‘“‘Searlet Letter” “has been strangely fascinated by 
the Puritan idea of justice, but without being 
warmed by the Puritan idea of grace.” 

And yet there is a relief to the tension on one’s 
feclings by such beautiful sketches as Hilda in the 
tower among the doves, and Phoebe in the many- 
gabled house. Hilda is a delightful creation; one 
almost wishes to cross himself as before a Madonna. 
Phoebe is the sweet and cheerful New England girl, 
affectionate and efficient, a point of light in the dark 
Pyncheon house. Such sketches are patches of blue 
in an otherwise gray sky. 

For more than twenty years after his graduation, 
Hawthorne sought to get his foot on the literary 
ladder, but failed. A few read his early publica- 
tions, but fate seemed against his securing a paying 
constituency. He could find only inconspicuous 
channels by which to reach the public. Most 
pathetically did he call himself “the obscurest man 
of letters in America.” But when fairly forced to 
the wall by poverty and public indifference, he 
bravely continued the fight. And he won at last. 
In 1850, the “Scarlet Letter” made him famous. 
The struggle had tried him, but not embittered him. 
And his plucky perseverance at last not only wore a 
crown, but earned it. And that crown the passing 
years do not either tarnish or displace. 

Hawthorne’s place in American literature is se- 
cure. He isa great writer. And he aids by his 
eminent success to make true the statement of one 
who said: “When New England gathers her re- 
sources to make a man, she achieves a result hardly 
to be surpassed”! 








INDOSTRIAL TRAINING AT THE HYANNIS 
(MASS.) STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


BY W. A. BALDWIN, PRINCIPAL. 


THF. ORGANIZATION OF THE INDUSTRIAL WORK. 

One of the problems which has confromted us at 
Hyannis is, how to get more system into our indus- 
trial work without spoiling it. This work is, in a 
way, a reaction against the extreme organization of 
the modern city school. It has seemed to us as 
though the very marked modern tendency to com- 
bination, organization, and systemization—the so- 
ealled factory system—has been getting a firmer and 
firmer grip upon our graded schools. All of the in- 
divMuality and life is being systematized out of our 
children, and they are becoming mere automatons, 
sitting, for the most part, quietly at their desks, and 
moving, when they do move, together at the tap of 
the bell. Now, we desire to change all this. Our 
motto, as has been said, is “A live boy in a live 
school.” We are attempting to provide for some 
physical activity, such as the normal child demands, 
and then to base the other lines of work upon this. 

All of this seems incompatible with the rigid 
military system of the modern graded school. And 
yet we must have some system and order, if we are 
to progress. Where, then, can we find a model 
wiftch will supply us with suggestions for a system 
which, while being flexible enough to admit of in- 
dividual adaptability, will still furnish a framework 
upon which to string the progressive activities which 
belong to the different stages of the growing child? 


VALUF OF EDUCATION OUTSIDE OF THE LITTLE 
RED SCHOOLHOUSE. 


As we look about to see where the best part of the 
elementary education of our greatest men has been 
find that it was not in the little red 
schoolhouse, but in the home and on the farm. 
When one considers the matter carefully, and strives 
to weigh the relative importance of the development 
which came from the activities of the school and 
those out of school, he is quite surprised at the re- 
sult. Let us imagine a bey brought up in a refined 
family, an@ engaging in all of the various activities 
of a country home and society, but witlrout any of 
the formal instruction of the schools. Then imagine, 
if you can, another boy, who has had all of the 


obtained, we 


formal instruction of the schools, without any of the 
activities outside of the school. 
that the ordinary boy needs 


What could not the 


former do to do? 


What could the latter do? He could not walk or eat. 
He would not be a real boy, but a mere shadow of a 
boy. In fact, it is simply impossible to imagine such 
a boy or'such conditions. If, then, we desire sug- 
gestions in .selecting appropriate activities fur the 
child’s hest devolopment, can we do better than to 
turn to the home and its immediate environment? 


REACTION AGAINST THE FORMAL- 
ISM OF THE SCHOOL. 

The school, as at first established, 
was for the purpose of doing the 
formal work which could not so well 
be done in the home. This it did 
very well, and, so long as this was 
all that was expected of the school,’ 
all went well; for the children re- 
ceived the main part of the training 
for life in the home and in the field, 
and only a few weeks per year were 
devoted to the formal work of the 
school. ven this brief time was 
largely devoted to chores at home, 
and sleighing parties and other 
social festivities in the community. 
As time went on, more and more 
time was devoted to the formal work 


been partitioned off by a tall sereen and made into 
a sitting-room. In the spring and fall they have the 
school garden with walks into the fields and by the 
shore. ‘The work as above described is supplemented 
by work in connection with the furnishing of the 
playhouse, as described in another article. 

In the third and fourth grades the home activities 








of the school, and less and less to the 
activities of life outside the school. 
Not only so, but the work of the 


hecome more and more formal. 


schools has 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


We are trying to work out a course for the primary 
and grammar grades which will recognize the funda- 
mental character of those physical activities which 





FIG. I, 


grow out of the social environment of the child, will 
encourage these activities, direct them and build 
upon them, correlating the so-called regular studies 
of the sehool with these basal activities. 

We are starting with those activities which are 
found in nearly every home, and which serve as 
points of departure from which to reach out to all 
the rest of the world, present and past. 

We plan to have such home activities as caring 
for the dining-room, the living-room, the bed-room, 
the kitchen and the kitchen garden, come into the 
school course three times during the course. For in- 
stance, in the first and second grades the children 
are furnshed with a small dining-table, a pretty set 
of play dishes, ete. A part of their schoolroom is 
fixed up for a dining-room, and for a few weeks the 
children play at preparing and serving meals, much 
as they do in many kindergartens; and, as in the 
kindergarten, lessons in cleanliness and table man- 
ners, language, and reading crow out of these activi- 
ties in the school, and a discussion of kindred activi- 
ties in the homes of children in other lands. ‘The 
children take great pride in being helpful, both at 
school and at home, and in reporting the helpful- 
ness in the home to their teacher. 

After having the dining-room activities for a 
while, they take up another room. Figure 1 shows 
a corner of the first-grade schoolroom, which has 


FIG, Il. 


are again taken up, but from a different standpoint. 
Now the bed and table and the other furniture to be 
used are of medium size, and the children have a 
real meal, but in a way appropriate for children of 
that age. ‘The same activities are taken up for the 
third time in the grammar grades, but- this time 

everything is from the adult stand- 


point, with regulation size for 
furnishings. Figure 2 represents a 


small recitation room, which was 
transformed by the eighth-grade 
girls into a bed-room. 

We loaned the furniture for the 
room, but the girls described what 
they needed, selected pictures and 
rugs. They also scrubbed the floor 
and made the curtains. The room 
was in their possession for two or 
three weeks. ‘They learned how to 
make the bed, and had lessons in 
the care of an invalid’s bed, and in 
bandaging. In connection with 
their cooking these girls have a few 
lessons on invalid cooking. Thus 
far, there has been a_ tendency to 
separate the work of the boys and 
girls in these upper grades, giving 
the girls cooking, sewing, bed mak- 

g, etc., and the boys basket making, carpentering, 
printing, ete. We are not sure as to how far this 
separation of the kinds of work ought to be carried, 
but we shall continue to take suggestions from the 
old New England home. 


ing 








GIVING. 


BY EMILIE POULSSON. 
— 


Hast thou plenty? Then rejoice; 
Rejoice and freely share. 
Hast thou scanty store? E’en then 
A little thou canst spare. 
And hast thou only bit or crumb 
A donor yet thou mayst become, 
Since morsel from thy less or least 
lor bird or insect maketh feast, 
Be the portion small or great, 
The loving generous heart 
Will always find it large enough 


To give away a part. 
—From the Norwegian. 


Down with your doleful problems, 
And court the sunny brook; 
The south winds are quick-witted, 
The schools are sad and slow, 
The masters quite omitted 
The lore we care to know. 





—Emerson. 
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EDUCATION AT THE EXPOSITION. 





EXHIBITS OF ESPECIAL INTEREST. 
[Special Correspondence to the Journal of Education. ] 


What to see and how to see it in the department 
of education will be the problem which most will 
perplex the teacher who comes to St. Louis this 
summer. She will not want to spend all her time in 
the Educational building, but she will wish to sce 
everything that is most significant therein, and most 
interesting from her own point of view. If she is 
very patriotic, she may wish first to see the exhibits 
sent from different parts of her own country,—the 
United States government exhibit, and the exhibits 
from the states and territories and American cities. 
Then she will wish to see what is most instructive 
in the educational displays from foreign countries; 
she will be glad to learn about some of the interest- 
ing people who are in charge of the various exhibits, 
and she will wish to take a general survey of the 
work in varicus grades and kinds of school to dis- 
cover the broader trend of educational activity. 

The teacher who wants to see the best results of 
modern American methods in educational instruc- 
tion cannot do better than to make a careful exam- 
ination of what the state of Colorado has to show 
at St. Louis. This exhibit is exceedingly well ar- 
ranged, and one can easily find any particular class 
of work she wishes to look at. An entirely new 
medium for artistic expression, so far as I am aware, 
is shown in the Colorado exhibit in the half dozen 
or more stained-glass window effects made from 
cardboard and ordinary tissue paper. The 
designs for these were made by pupils of 
the Denver high school, and the windows 
have seen several: years’ use in that school. 
The relief maps of salt and flour are un- 
usually good, and the torn paper work is 
quite the best I have seen. For elementary 
color work, Minneapolis bears away tho 
palm. This shows the results of the inspir- 
ing teaching of Miss Emma _ Roberts, 
supervisor of art instruction in that city. 
Miss Susanna Sirwell, who is in charge of 
the Minnesota exhibit, likes nothing better 
than to explain the metiiod pursued in 
Minneapolis. 

Iloward Rogers, who is chief of the de- 
partment of education at the fair, states 
that, judging from the exhibits in gen- 
eral it is evident that the greatest 
increase of interest since the Chicago Exposition has 
centred in industrial lines. Perhaps no better op- 
portunity to study the results of industrial training 
can be found than the display in the Massachusetts 
section. ‘There is shown what the state has trained 
its reformatory boys to do, and one can but feel in 
seeing the handsomely carved chairs, tables, and. 
desks, that this training must come to be, more and 
more, one of the scientific preventives of crime. In 
the section devoted to the exhibit of the city of 
Roston the work from the so-called industrial cen- 
tres is very interestingly and quite fully represented. 
Superintendent Gay of Malden, who is in charge of 
the Massachusetts exhibit, is glad to explain the 
workings of the industrial centres. 

Connecticut’s exhibit shows specimens of the 
traveling libraries and traveling art libraries which 
form a unique feature of her educational plan. 
very teacher who visits St. Louis will be interested 


in these. A unique exhibit from the Boardman 
high school in New Haven, Conn., is the pottery 


made by pupils of that school. The making of pot- 
tery is one of the new developments in higher grade 
work of industrial art training. New York state 
shows a collection of pottery made by pupils of the 
state school of clay working and ceramics. 

Of exhibits made by cities, that of St. Louis will 
be of much interest to the visiting teacher, partly 
because of its completeness in all lines, partly be- 
cause of the daily class exercises which will be held 
there during the fair, under the direction of the as- 
sistant superintendent of public schools, C. G. Rath- 
mann. No doubt the teachers of St. Louis who are 


chosen thus to show the admiring public how things 
are done in the schools of the Exposition city will 
grow a bit weary of continual public performances, 
but they have shown commendable loyalty in their 
purpose to make the city’s exhibit a thoroughly 
“live” one. New York city’s exhibit, under the 


direction of Dr. Andrew Edson, must not be cver- 


. 





MISS SUSANNA E. SIRWELL, 
Principal Webster School, Minneapolis, 
Supt. Minnesota Educational Exhibit. 


looked. Its showing of industrial work is a splendid 
one. 

The most interesting and most complete display 
of the results of Indian education are to be found in 


the Indian school building, which is not far from 





PALACE OF EDUCATION, 


the Administration building. Too much cannot be 
said in praise of the government activity in securing 
this exhibit. Moreover, there will be Indian boys 
and girls carrying on class work there. Miss Rosa 
Bourassa, a daughter of the Chippewas of Michigan, 
who has been constantly in the Indian service since 
graduating from the Carlisle school, serving both as 
teacher and later as clerk in various Indian schools, 
is secretary of the anthropological department, and 
is one of the interesting persons whom teachers will 
like to meet. The Indian Territory building shows 
many interesting things made by school children ‘of 
the tetritory. 

Of equal interest with the Indian school will be 
the one on the Philippine reservation, where the 
little Igorottes and Visayans and other Filipinos 
go to study their daily lessons. Tivo native Filipino 
teachers, both of whom speak English, will be in 
charge. These are Antonio Estradello and ~* Miss 
Pilar Zamora. The former was a teacher in the 
public schools of Cavite during the Spanish rule 
from 1891 to 1896. Miss Zamora, who is twenty-five 
years of age, comes from the Manila normal school, 
where she is the only native teacher. The Filfpino 
school building is built of bamboo and nipa, exactly 
like those used in the fslands. Visitows may watch 
the little Filipinos being taught from the gallery. 

Of the foreign educational exhibits, one should 
visit first that of Germany. In every department it 
shows a completeness and a methodical thorough- 
ness which proudly uphold the reputation of Ger- 
man schools. Gemany has a thousand feet more of 
space for its exhibit than has any other foreign 


country, Its educational system, from the lowest 
grades to its technical and professional schools, is 
set forth as perhaps no educational system was ever 
before set forth. Maps, charts, diagrams, and all 
the appliances of the school and lecture room, as 
well as plans and models of buildings and sets of 
scientific apparatus in all branches, are shown in 
such a manner as_ to make one feel that America 
still can learn many valuable lessons from Germany. 
Benches, desks, and ether schoolroom furniture is 
shown. A combination seat and desk arrangement 
for pupils which can be lifted entirely from the 
floor to allow of thorough sweeping is pointed to 
with much pride; also a new kind of drawing bench 
and desk, having one attachment for helding mate- 
rials an@ another for the support of the drawing 
model, both being adjustable. The appliances for 
leaching the blind are especially interesting; also 
the phonetie charts used in teaching German to 
foreigners. In the German section, a small lecture 
room has been fitted up where lectures on various 
phases of German educational thought will be 
given two or three times a week. The German ex- 
hibit was installed by Count Lineburg-Stirum, im- 
perial commissioner, who will remain in St. Louis 
until the close of the fair. 

A phase of the industrial training in Paris quite 
unlike anything to be found in this ceuntry is 
shown in the multi-colored exhibit of artificial 
flowers, feathers, and furs, made or put into com- 
mercial form by young girls in the French capital. 
Instructions for doing these things form part of the 
‘free industrial courses maintained by the 
city of Paris. " 

'he teacher who is interested in domes- 
tie science will joy in the daintily- 
appointed school kitchen to be found in the 
Swedish exhibit. There is something espe- 
cially neat about all the sections devoted to 
the Swedish displays. Perhaps this is 
owing in part to the light woods used for 
all furniture, cabinets, chairs, or desks. 
The very fine-grained Norway pine, which 
is a somewhat more expensive wood than 
our pine and birch, is the wood used. A 
model Swedish schoolroom is shown, and, 
of course, a full set of models and of tools 
used in the sloyd teaching. Several pam- 
phlets relating to education in Sweden are 
distributed to persons interested. 


Japan’s display in the Educational 
palace is sure to attract every visitor. The 
industrial art feature here is quickly recog- 
nized. It is easy to see that the men who 
produce the enamels, the cloisonnes, and the 
porcelains which mate the Flowery Kingdom 


so famous, get their first training in the public 
schools of the empire. Japanese school girls make 
kimonos instead of the aprons which our girls make; 
they embroider Japanese slippers where our girls 
make hand bags or fancy articles, but their stitches 
are as regular and their work as neat as one could 
wish to see. Mueh pains has been talen by the 
making their exhibit intelligible to 
Americans. All cases and display racks are tagged 
with English labels. ‘The exhibits of work done in 
Japanese kindergartens is very interesting. 

The tight little island of Cuba shows clearly the 
results of American influence in its educational ex- 
hibit. There is a newness about it that indicates 
quite as much what the Cubans want to do as what 
they have done. President Palma is keenly inter- 
ested in the school work of Cuba. His own children 
were eduéated in the public schools of New York 


state, and he is a warm friend of American methods 
Fad 


Japanese in 


of teaching. = 
Among the foreign educators who will be in St. 


Louis during the entire exposition period is Peter de 
Abrew from far-away Ceylon, whose family has led 
in educational wogk there for over 300 years. Mr. 
de Abrew is one ef the most popular foreigners on 
the grounds, and is always glad to tell any one 
something about the educational work in his coun- 
try. A RB, 
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American Institute of Instruction, Bethlehem, 
N. H., July 5-8. 

A satisfactory educational] criterion is a great need 
of the day. 


1X0 not expect too much power to see things in 


their perspective on the part of a child. 


Capability for nobility is really the highest educa- 
tional test. 

In the fourteen afilicted schools of New York 
there were memorial exercises instead of graduating 
festivities. 

The school should teach the grammar of morality 
for correctness of life with at least as great care as it 
teaches English gramiar. 


In Pennsylvania now no teacher in the state can 
receive less than $35 a month, and the standard has 
been raised several degrees. 


In Minneapolis there are in the city high schools 
369 students from the homes of the wealthy, and 
3,152 are the sons and daughters of wage-earning 
and salaried men. 

Socrates was happy when he could see that an idea 
had been born in a mind because of a question asked. 
The birth of ideas was the only fruit of teaching that 
he would accept. 


I am not at all sure who has said this, but it is 
worth saying over and over again: “All that is needed 
is for every one to do, everywhere and all the time, 
what some one does somewhere, sometime.” 


Morality is not self-denial merely, is not the not 
doing of wrong, but it is the free acceptance of every 
duty, the free practice of every virtue, the love of 
doing right. 

rT” , 27ae . P ’ ’ . 

Phe new zest for German, French, Spanish, and 
Italian is no fad, but a mere matter of business. 
These languages must be early taught and well 
taught in the public schools, and they will be. 


There are tragedies in the lives of some pupils. 
Be sure that you understand this, and do no violence 
to your own character or the child’s conscience by 
brutality of expression from lack of adequate knowl- 
edge of the facts. 








ANNUAL GREETING. 

Once more we greet our readers with our annual 
convention number. The *arrangements for the 
necting of the N. E. A. this year are quite out of the 
ordinary,—the Association gets no financial advan- 
tave from the sale of railroad tickets, and, what is 
vastly more serious, the teachers get no adequate ex- 
tension of time. 

There will be more educational advantage in the 
exposition than in the talking of the ordinary con- 
vention. Relatively, the most important single fea- 
ture is the Palace of Edueation, and we are able in 
this issue to give some idea of what these state ex- 
hibits are, and the purpose of the various state man- 
agers in presenting illustration of processes, as well 
as products in connection with school life. 

¢ 








RELAX THE TENSION. 

One mischief of the modern school is the undue 
tension. The teacher usually realizes that she has 
both a mission and a message. As a result, teaching 
is a serious responsibility. Tension is as inevitable as 
it is unnatural. he school is unlike real life in so 
far as this tension is constant. How can it be relaxed 
without sacrificing the mission or.the message, or, 
better, how can both be heightened by relaxation? 
Shakespeare, in proportion to the importance of his 
message, found and gave relief by relaxing every 
muscle and unbending the mind before calling all the 
powers into keen activity. So every artist learns the 
art of ebb and flow of the emotions and the thought. 
The church requires a short sermon because it is in- 
tense—-or is.supposed to be—while the lecture, the 
artistic effort that mingles light and shade, must be 
relatively lengthy, and its success or failure is deter- 
mined primarily by its possible length without lessen- 
ing interest. Teachers above most auditors demand 
the relief of relaxation, and yet, next to the preacher, 
they are the last to grant it. The school needs fre- 
quent relief from the intensity sought by the teacher. 
I say “sought,” for it is rarely all that she desires or 
expects, and this because it is impossible to attain it 
without occasional and complete abandon, almost a 
wild delirium of fun. The teacher who knows how 
to let her school laugh heartily can easily thrill them 
with an appeal, or stir the mind to keen activity in a 
lesson. ‘ 


UNIMPORTANT MISTAKES. 








At Atlanta one of the most delightful and every 
way earnest and correct superintendents said in 
private conversation: “Oh, so much'of my time and 
energy go to waste because I am go frightened over 
the mistakes I make that would be of no account if 
I was not a semi-public official.” 

“Are they important, anyway?” 

“No, and they never made me any trouble, but, just 
the same, I lie awake nights over them.” 

One of the best grammar masters that Boston ever 
had once said in an address: “I have lost no end of 
sleep, and have had no end of trouble in mind for 
fear that I had misspelled a word in a letter already 
mailed.” i 

Personally, thirty years ago, as chairman of a 
Fourth of July celebration, with a multitude of 
things to look after, and many sub-committees to de- 
pend upon, one unimportant detail went wrong, and 
a citizen read me the riot act for having too much on 
my hands, and I awoke with a jump all over many 
times thereafter because of that unimportant inci- 
dent. That man has dried up in that town, largely 
useless to himself, his family, and the world, but still 
growling in his old-time way over the men who make 
mistakes. 

I tried for three years to get a schoolmaster to 
write me a simple article on a matter upon which he 


is well versed, and on which the would like to write, 
and upon which he promised many times to write, but 
he is afraid to do it, and yet he has discovered eleven 
unimportant slips in my paper in eighteen years, and 
has sometimes written twelve pages of distress over 
a mistake that was of not the slightest import. 

A man recently wrote a friend: “If I commit 
suicide some odd day, have it put on my tombstone, 
‘Died of unimportant mistakes.’ ” 

Anybody can carry a pan without spilling if there 
is little enough in it. Fear of unimportant mistakes 
means simply that one is trying to see how little he 
can carry, how little he can do in this world. Per- 
fection is only dreamable in one’s specialty, and then 
only for a master of masters. No human being 
would ever have walked if no one had ever made any 
missteps in walking. The man who is horrified be- 
cause a man said that something happened at noon, 
when in reality it was 11.87 a. m., is one of the 
world’s crime-makers. 

Unimportant mistakes are really highly important 
benefits to the world when they represent the saving 
of power and energy for better things. It was a mis- 
take, once upon a time, to cut the twine on a bundle. 
Tt should be untied and saved, but to-day, when 
twine is cheap, when twine in the ball is so much 
handier, when the time lost in undoing packages 
while customers are waiting is considered, it is often 
a crime to keep the world waiting while you save that 
string. T’ke success of a business life to-day consists 
in not making mistakes in essentials, and in not wast- 
ing your energy over attempts not to make unimpor- 
tant mistakes. Perspective is the great desideration 
everywhere, in everything. 

The teacher’s life is especially liable to ‘be jeopard- 
ized because of her fear to attempt things worth 
while for fear she will make unimportant mistakes. 
There are to many paddling in very shallow water 
from undue timidity. 








LOOKING ABOUT. 


SERIES IV. NO. VII. 


THE COLUMBIA—-THE WILLAMETTE—PORTLAND. 


The Columbia, originally the Oregon, is an Ameri- 
can wonder,—1,400 miles long, so level as to be re- 
sponsive to the tides for 160 miles, navigable for 
ocean vessels for 115 miles, for coast steamers for 160 
miles, and 725 miles of its length is navigable, though 
occasionally interrupted at the Cascades, at the 
Dalles, at the Celilo, and Priest’s Rapids. Portable 
railroads now overcome these obstacles, and a chain 
of canals will ultimately do away with these. The 
mouth is about seven miles wide and thirty-five miles 
long. The valley of the Columbia contains 300,000 
square miles, and it is a valley to delight one’s heart! 

The Willamette valley is the rich land of Oregon, 
and contains about four-fifths of the population of 
the state. The river is only a fifth as long as the 
Columbia, is shorter, indeed, than that portion of the 
Columbia which forms the boundary between Wash- 
ington and Oregon. It is navigable for 200 miles 
from its junction with the Columbia, or 300 miles 
from the Pacific. The valley is both exceedingly 
fertile and exceptionally beautiful. 

Portland is the master mind of the Pacific North- 
west, and lays tribute to commerce and the agri- 
culture of the Columbia and the Willamette rivers 
and valleys. It lacks the bustle of Seattle, but 
enjoys an economic dignity, financial poise, and social 
prestige unapproached on the Pacific outside of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

It is not easy for Easterners, unacquainted with 
Portland, to appreciate such facts as these: A larger 
shipping port than. Philadelphia or Baltimore; an 
annual foreign commerce of more than $10,000,000; 
collects more than $600,000 in customs; ships two- 
thirds of the wheat of the Pacific Northwest; has a 
jobbing trade of $110,000,000 a year; has shipped 
the largest cargo of lumber ever shipped from any 
port—more than 3,000,000 feet; puts out a manu- 
facturing product of $30,000,000 annually; and has 
a 145,000 horse-power waterfall within twelve miles. 

One of the startlingly favorable facts is that her 
death rate last year was but 6.35 to the 1,000 of 
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population, while that of the other Portland in Maine 
was 22. This is a sample of her permanent health 
conditions, due in no small measure to the fact that 
it is never cold and never excessively hot, while her 
water supply is absolutely matchless—inexhaustible, 
pure, and cold, flowing direct from the snows of Mt. 
Tfhood. 

Her people, institutions, schools, homes, hotels, 
public buildings, private grounds, and public parks 
are worthy any of the time-honored centres of the 
Fast. 

The preparations for the Lewis and Clark Exposi- 
tion of 1905 are adequate and every way attractive. 
When the gates open next May, the outside world 
will marvel at its completeness and its beauty. I 
anticipate more real satisfaction from it than from 
any other that has been, with the exception of Chi- 
cago in 1893 and St. Louis in 1904, and I have seen 
the other five, all attractive and instructive, but Port- 
land will be an improvement upon them all—unless 
appearances are deceitful. A. E. Winship. 











EDUCATION AT THE KXPOSITION. 


The educational features of the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion will not be confined to the exhibition, nor to the 
meetings of the N. E. A. 

Professor Iugo Munsterberg of Harvard has been 
to Germany to secure the attendance of German 
scholars for the congress in connection with the St. 
Louis Exposition, and he has been most successful. 
Two-thirds of all those invited have accepted. The 
attendance of scholars from Germany. will be larger 
than from either France or Great Britain. The Ger- 
man government heartily co-operating in the 
efforts to secure a good attendance from that coun- 
try, and Emperor William has expressed the keenest 
interest in the congress. 


is 








LANDMARKS OF CONDUCT. 


Right conduct is.more than the keeping of com- 
mandments, is other than living by rule and regula- 
tion. It is spirit and life, and yet there must be 
landmarks of conduct as definite as state and provin- 
cial boundaries. There is no line drawn between 
Illinois and Indiana, nor between the United States 
and Canada, but there are stones and marking posts 
wherever the direction changes. So there must be 
standards set up for conduct. There are some 
things that we must not do if we would have our 
conduct right. These standards have been classified 
by an edueator in South Africa as other-regarding 
virtues and self-regarding virtues. These terms are 
No conduct can be right that does not have 
regard to what is best for others, as well as what is 
best for ourselves. 


x ( dd ° 








EDUCATIONAL HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 


We are not so far advanced in our clear-cut educa- 
tional discrimination as they were before the Chris- 
lian era, and one of the points of inferiority is in the 
lack of appreciation of the relation of subjects to be 
taught. For instance, they said that the end of 
caching ship building was a ship, but the end of 
‘caching the making of a bridle was not a bridle, nor 
i harness, but riding. The bridle was merely inci- 
(ental to riding, and was not an end in itself. There 
were “arehitectonic” arts, or the “master crafts,” 

ose by which we build physical, mental, or moral 

ructures. Arithmetic is convenience, literature is 
Of 
curse much depends upon how any subject is 
taught as to whether it is a convenience, a luxury, or 
' necessity. Much teaching of number makes it in- 
venient, literature is often so taught as to make 

1 bore, and physiology may be taught in such a 
Way as to make it a nuisance. Everything hinges 
upon close discrimination as to why we are teaching 
subject and upon making the how fit the why. 

here are a few great highways in education and 
a es of byways. I saw a class of boys in the 

Im. dustrie Be ate ow tf m ‘¢ fs , 
ments” recently. hey, were, ending em hom’ 
day for several days making 5] — 4 
“partial payments,” Sea denear Wietnad rT 2 

’ el- 


i luxury, physiology and civics are necessities. 





tered, and remarked, “I suppose this is ‘no good,’ but 
I had not thought about it till I saw you come in, and 
remember that you think we waste time on figuring.” 
It would be interesting to know how much of the 
time of boys and girls is wasted on stuff and non- 
sense just because teachers do not think until some 
one jars their thinking machine. 

It would be of incalculable value to the world if 
teachers, principals, and superintendents would 
check up. their curriculum so as to indicate the high- 
ways and byways, the architectonic features and the 
incidentals. We ought at least to be as far advanced 
as educators were 2,000 years ago. 








HOWARD J. ROGERS, 
Chief Department of Education, St. Louis Exposition. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Before this paragraph is printed, the work of the 
Republican national convention at Chicago will pro- 
ably have been completed. The nomination of Mr. 
Roosevelt to the presidency will have been supple- 
mented by the selection of a “running mate,” and 
the formulation of a platform, and the national cam- 
paign, so far as the Republican share in it is con- 
cerned, will be fairly under way. Business interests 
have learned to dread these quadrennial political 
contests, hbécause of their distractions and uncer- 
tainties. But less apprehension is felt this year 
than ordinarily, partly because. no such disturbing 
issue as the currency is involved. Those New York 
politicians who got Mr. Roosevelt nominated to the 
vice-presidency four years ago because they wanted 
him out of their way built a good deal better than 
they knew,-—or intended. 

* * . 

It is curious how with every presidential campaign 
recurs the question of the eligibility of national bank 
directors as presidential electors. ‘The Constitution 
of the United States declares plainly that no senator 
or representative nor any person holding an office of 
trust or profit under the government can act as an 
elector. The perennial question is whether a bank 
director comes under this ban. Only through a con- 
test over the validity of the act of a particular direc- 
tor-elector can the question be judicially determined, 
and no party feels like taking that risk. Conse- 
quently, in every campaign, one party or the other 
nominates bank directors as electors only to with- 
draw their names later in a panic lest they be de- 
clared ineligible. The New York Democrats this 
year nominated three such men, only to withdraw 
them later. 

* . * 

A large proportion of the Chinese names of places 
which figure so prominently in despatches from the 
Far Fast ate, to a certain extent, self-explanatory. 
If the meaning of certain prefixes and suffixes is 
kept in mind, the character and importance of the 
places mentioned will be understood. For example, 
the terminal “yang” means fortress; Liao-yang is 
“the iron fortress,’ Ping-yang “the fortress of 
peace,” ete, So “cheng” or “ching” means a walled 





city, and Feng-wang-cheng is the “Phenix walled- 
city.” Shan-hai-kwan, which is so often mentioned, 
is wholly explained by the meaning of its component 
syllables: “Shan” is a mountain, “hai” the sea, 
“kwan” a camp; and the whole name means the 
“mountain-sea-camp.” Again “ling” is a mountain 
pass; Mo-tien-ling, near Mukden, means _ the 
“heaven-seraping pass,” which, indeed, it is. 
* * * 

The list might be continued almost indefinitely. 
Thus “kiang” or “ho” means a river, hence Yang- 
tse-kiang is a river flowing by a fortress. In the ac- 
counts of the fighting on the Yalu frequent mention 
was made of the “Ai-ho” river, a tributary of the 
Yalu. But the river really is the Ai river. “Pei” is 
north; “nan” is south; “king” is capital; hence, 
Peking is the northern capital and Nanking is the 
southern capital. ‘l'wo suffixes which are constantly 
recurring are “fu” and “ju.” The first means a city 
of the first rank, the second means a provincial 
capital; hence Ohifu, and Anju. The suffixes “tao” 
“to”? mean islands,-“po” or “pho” a harbor, 
“wan” a bay, and “kow” a port. Hence are formed 
such names as San-shan-tao, Chemulpo, Talienwan, 
and Yinkow. 


or 


x * * 


Just as present the Porto Rican is like Mahomet’s 
coffin, suspended between heaven and earth. He is 
no longer a subject of Spain; but he has not yet been 
declared to be a citizen of the United States, not- 
withstanding that his government is virtually an 
organized American territory. The nearest approach. 
to a definition of his status is the declaration of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, on an immigra- 
tion case which came up from New York, that he is 
not an alien. But now a case is on its way to the 
Supreme Court, which, when it is reached, will prob- 
ably determine his status. The case is that of a 
Porto Rican, resident at Washington, who sought to 
register at the Navy Yard for employment as a 
lahorer, but was refused on the ground that he was 
not a citizen of the United States. The ease has not 
yet been decided by the lower court, but it will be 
carried up as a test case, whatever the decision may 
be there. 

* * . 

The Illinois Appellate Court of Cook county has 
given a decision in a labor case which promises to 
have far-reaching consequences, Certain labor 
unions of Chicago presented to their employers an 
agreement requiring them to agree to employ only 
union men, and when they refused to sign, a strike 
was ordered, and men who sought employment were 
kept away by intimidation and violence. The lower 
court fined some of the strikers and sent others to 
jail. The Appellate Court sustained this action on 
the broad ground that, aside from the means taken 
to enforce it, the proposed agreement was itself un- 
lawful, inasmuch as it tended to create a monopoly 
in favor of the members of the unions, to the exelu- 
sion of men who were not members, and that con- 
tracts tending to create a monopoly are void. In- 
cidentally, the court affirmed that labor is property, 
and that a man’s business is property, and that the 
action of the unions was a violation both of liberty 
and of property rights. 

* * . 

Some surpris2 has heen occasioned by an elaborate 
scheme of army and naval organization which Sir 
Robert Hart has presented to the Chinese govern- 
ment. His plan contemplates the creation of four 
army corps, each containing 50,000 regular troops; 
the establishment of three fleets, each comprising 
ten large and ten smaller war vessels, ten first-class 
torpedo boats and ten smaller ones; the maintenance 
of naval academies and modern schools; an improved 
postal service,.ete. He calculates that all of these 
can be had out of the regular revenues, without op- 
pressive taxation, and-with provision for a sinking 
fund hesides. No outsider knows the Chinese half 
so well as Sir Robert Hart, and no European enjoys 


so large a measure of their confidencé. If they 


should follow his guidance the world might yet wit- 
ness an awakening of China quite as startling as the 
advent of the new Japan. A 
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STATE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS. 


MISSOURI. 


The exhibit is arrayed in a double row ‘of open booths 
with a broad aisle running from end to end of the 
spave. The facade, which is of English oak, surrounds 
the space by twenty-three arches of modified Roman 
architecture. ‘The plan of the exhibit is by grades, il- 
lustrating the state course of study, which provides for 
kindergarten and twelve years or grades of school work. 
Each grade has a booth for its display and the exhibits 
for that grade, from all the public schools of the state, 
rural, village and city, are found in that booth. Most 
of the written work aud a part of the freehand drawings 
ot the respective grades are neatly bound in red English 
cloth with Russia leather backs labeled in gilt letters. 
The contents of each volume is arranged by counties, 
alphabetically, whose initials are placed upon the back 
and the contents carefully indexed, so that the work of 
any one of the 200,000 pupils who contributed to the 
written work of the exhibit can be located in less than 
a minute if his name, grade, and the initial letter of 
his county are known. Every page of work and every 
article of handicreft in the entire exhibit bears the name, 
age, and name of the school of its maker. ‘Teachers’ 
statements accompany all written work saying whether 
the eifort is of regular or special character, how many 
recitations weekly, minutes per recitation, and how 
many nmiiuutes the pupil is expected to spend in the 
preparation of the daily lesson, Also, how many 
weeks the branch has been studied by pupil in 
this grade and how many in previous grades and the 
number of pupils in the class and number whose papers 
are sent for exhibit. One hundred ten cases and eighty 
wing frames are used for display of the various forms 
of work. The wall space above wing frames contains 
hundreds of pictures of school buildings and grounds, 
school groups, ctc., in crayon, oil, ink, and water colors, 

The large hollow pillars and spandrels of the facade 
accommodate 355 transparencies, which show Missouri 
school buildings, play grounds, games and groups, and 
also the faces of scores of school children typical of the 
respective grades, and the busts of forty of the leading 
educators of the state, past and present. These trans- 
parencies are so arranged as to aid the illumined signs 
in the arches to indicate the grade of work within the 
corresponding booths. Beginning next to the twe.fth 
grade are the Looths containing the exhibits of the vari- 
Jus normal and parochial schools and the colleges of 
the state. 

Lovated here and there among the booths are seven 
biogens showing all forms of active school exercises, 
such as fencing, calisthenics, basket ball, military drill, 
etc., by moving pictures made from school exercises in 
the various districts of the state. Also two phonographs 
recite lessons and sing school songs learned from Mis- 
seuri schoo] children. 

Superintendent G. V. Buchanan is assisted by ten ex- 
perienced teachers in acquainting visitors with the ex- 
hibits. 

WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin has a modern system 
that finds expression in pleasing forms in the Palace of 
Education. The half-century of progress of the state 
from barbarism is shown in the exhibits from schools 
for Indians. Embroidery in silk, linen, and with beads 
upon silk, linen, and skins, photographs of children em- 
ployed in avocations indoors and out are shown. 

Rural schools are represented by photographs of 
buildings, and of vehicles used in transporting children 
in towns that have adopted the system of “concentra- 


of public education 


tion.” 
Many city schools show manual training products that 


vivity the documentary articles that are displayed. 
Colleges have a respectable showing in lines of photo- 
graphs, charts, and maps, though the college section 
of the Palace aifords Wisconsin University an opportun- 
ity to exhibit an extraordinarily fine topographic map 
of its main campus, and a striking model of the Labor- 
atory of Engineers. 
The normal 
training 
instruction in 


teachers’ 
affording 
dis- 


the county 
county schools for 


state schools, 


schools, and the 
economy 


agriculture and domestic 


play statistics, drawings, manual training articles and 
models, in select lines. The statistics show that two 
state normal schools have been. founded during ten 


years, that in the seven schools, in the same time, there 


has been great increase in numbers in attendance. the 
number of graduates has increased threefold, and the 
nui ber of members of faculties has been enlarged to cor- 
respond. The auxiliary county training schools for 


teachers and the county schools of agriculture have €x- 
hibits that show their courses of study, something of the 


buildings and equipment, which may well have visitors’ 
attention. 

State institutions for defectives have exhibits in for- 
mal manual training and in the arts ordinarily ad- 
ministered in such schools, that are of high grade. The 
laces, manuscripts, linen, woolen and leather garments 
show not only the utilitarian side of training of chil- 
dren, but the execution of the workmanship is above 
average. 

The city of Milwaukee occupies a booth and shows 
documents, products in manual training, phonographs, 
all indicating advance views of education. The phono- 
graphs daily “speak the piece,” ‘“‘recite the lesson,” and 
sing the song cf the Milwaukee children who are four 
hundred miles away. 

The Stout Manual Training school at Menomonie has 











PETER DE ABREW, CEYLON. 
Noted Leader in Educational Reform. 
a full line of products of that remarkable organization, 
and photography aids the visitor at essential points. 
This school receives many visitors who are already in- 
formed of the work through the publication of its 
merits in a leading magazine; but the merit of the 
worl: on exhibition will attract by its definiteness in 
following a course of study that is perfectly adapted to 
“developing”’ the learner. The course includes all work 
from kindergarten to high school. A feature of un- 
usnal interest is the showing that is made along a line 
of effort fer improving and beautifying the homes of 
the citizens of Menomonie. Pamphlets are shown that 
call attention to the factthat Senator Stout, the founder 
of the Manual Training school, will furnish means for 
the children to plant his premises with a limited amount 
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each grade the cities have been arranged in order of 
population, so that the work of the large, strongly cen- 
tralized city system is not placed in juxtaposition with 
the work from one of the smaller villages. Unlike many 
of the state exhibits, New York has endeavored to show 
everything that is being done in education within the 
state, and has by no means confined its work to the 
public schcols. Therefore exhibits are in place from 
many of the colleges and universities, technical and 
trade schools, summer schools, ete. The exhibit as a 
whole hag been arranged in accordance with the offi- 
cial classification. One entering at the main archway 
begins with group one and passing entirely around the 
exhibit, finally leaves at group eight. “ 

The State Teachers’ Association have had prepared an 
elaborate series of graphic charts bearing upon the edu- 
cational activities of the state, and comparing in many 
instances New York’s resources with those of the United 
States. These charts form a valuable feature. The stu- 
dents in the manual training and art departments of the 
state nermal school at Fredonia have prepared a model 
of the magnificent building recently erected, which is 
also a feature of New York’s display. An example of 
the “new education,” so-called, may be found in a doll 
house constructed by the manual training pupils for the 
primary pupils in the practice school of the state nor- 
mal school at New Paltz, the primary pupils having 
furnished and appointed the house’ throughout. The 
Now York state school of clay working and ceramics 
al Alfred University makes a handsome display of pot- 
tery made by the students of the institution. The nor- 
mal schools of the state make a composite exhibit, each 
school exhibiting in that part of the curriculum assigned 
it by a committee of normal school principals designated 
io prepare the normal school exhibit. 

On the outer wall of the facade hangs a huge educa- 
tional map of the state, showing the location and grade 
of every institution of learning in the state, the con- 
struction of the building, whether brick, stone, or frame, 
and the normal capacity of the same. 

OREGON. 


This exhibit is almost exclusively a contribution of the 
public schools from the first grade to the last year of the 
high schocl, but it is hoped that work from the higher 
institutions may soon be received. The state normal 
schooi at Monmouth, Oregon, has already furnished an 
excellent display of sloyd and manual training work 
from the training department, and a full line of photo- 
graphs which give excellent views of exteriors and in- 
teriors, Pacific University, at Forest Grove, and Port- 
land Academy have also furnished photographic illus- 
traticns ef buildings and work. Mt. Angel Academy, in 
charge of the Benedictine Sisters, has furnished one of 
the most complete and interesting displays i» the entire 
exhibit. 

Exhibits were also received from the state institutions 
for deaf mutes and the blind; both 
are of great interest. From the state 
department of education, under per- 
sonal direction of State Superintend- 
ent Ackerman, is an exceedingly 
valuable exhibit, showing the school 
laws, blank forms used, school re- 
ports for a number of years, state 
course of study, questions prepared 
for eighth-grade examinations 
throughout the state and for county 
and state examinations for license to 
teach, together with a series of 
graphics of school statistics compiled 








UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 


of shrubbery, ete., and will offer a design made by an 


expert for such work as will make the whole city a 
beauty spot in time. Photographs are shown that 
demonstrate results. 


Attendants make the visitors’ way easy and interest- 
ing in Wisconsin’s white pavilion, located next east of 
the central north door of the Palace. 

NEW YORK. 

The New York state exhibit so far as public school 
systems Effort has been 
made to so arrange the exhibit as to make it most useful 
Therefore all the 
been grouped to- 


are concerned is composite. 
to the teacher seeking information. 
work of the has 
gether. The same course has been followed through- 
out the elementary grades, all the the first 
grade appearing together, likewise the second and so 
on. The high school work has been arranged by sub- 
jects, the thoucht that a high 
interested in a single subject, whereas a grade teacher 
is interested in all the work of a given grade. Every 
specimen of work received has been duly credited to 
the city from which it comes, and the work of a single 
city in a given grade has beet installed together, In 


kindergarten state 


work of 


being school teawher is 


from state reports since 1873. 
The exhibit from the public schools is representative 
of all the branches studied, and covers upwards of 250 


‘ yolumes of about 400 pages to the volume, and represents 


the work of over 50,090 pupils in the public schools. 
The color seheme has to a large extent been followed in 
the bindings of the volumes, the eighty volumes of the 
Portland schools being of a drab tint, the twenty-two 
volumes of the Dalles schools, green; the eleven volumes 
cf Paker City schools being seal brown; the ten volumes 
of the Ashland schools being dark blue, the ten volumes 
of Astoria schools being maroon, the eight volumes of 
the Salem schools being red, ete. 

Tue Oregon exhibit is perhaps better represented in 
bound volumes than in any other kind of exhibit work, 
and eovers all the branches, being perhaps particularly 
full in language and geography. A special feature was 
asked fer in the language work, which was that of local 
history nd leeal deseription. The obiect of this was to 
inake use of this World's Fair at St. Louis and the 
sveceeding Western World's Fair to be held in Portland, 
Oregon, in 1905, as an opportunity to develop the histor- 
ical sense of the pupils. In a number of instances, very 
satisfactory results have been obtained, work in the high 


— 





[Continued oh page 14.] 
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SOME GOOD NEW BOOKS 
THE JONES READERS 


BY GRADES 
By L. H, JONES, President of the Michigan State Normal College, formerly Superintendent of Schools in Indianapolis and in Cleveland. 


AN UNRIVALED BASAL SERIES 


Eight books presenting in convenient form selections from the world’s best literature 
Carefully Graded. Well Illustrated. Superior in Mechanical Execution. 
































AN IMPORTANT SERIES a MEDIAL WRITING BOOKS 


TWO NEW ARITHMETICS | SHAYLOR AND SHATTUCK 
By DAVID EUGENE SMITH THE GOLDEN MEAN 


bic tliat raeNis od oecscuk: (ia a meumeaaat Combining the SPEED of the slanting style with the LEGIBILITY of 
JUST PUBLISHED the vertical. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC These books are in use in over SSO 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC cities and towns in Wew England 


In sequence of topics these books follow the best of the courses of study in use by ais . ‘ , iad : : 
the various cities and states. The exercises are composed of genuine American problems rhe growing popularity of the Medial Writing Books is evidenced by 


and are designed to appeal to the life, the interests and the powers of children. their recent adoption by the town of Brookline, Mass. 














TO TEACHERS OF I1USIC 


Ginn and Company publish a large number of music books, admirably adapted for school use. 
Among these works the following are especially noteworthy. 

NEW FIRST MUSIC READER. Educational Music Course. The plan of this book is the result of a careful study 
of the child’s intellectual and emotional nature, of child melody and poetry, and of the child’s school environment. 

TEACHER’S EDITION FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. Educational Music Course. An epoch-making book, highly 
original in material and treatment. It will prove invaluable asa guide to all elementary music teaching in the schools. 

THE CORONA SONG BOOK, by William C. Hoff. A choice collection of choruses designed for the use of high and 
grammar schools. In its convenient size, in its mechanical execution, and in its attractiveness both in appearance 


and in content, the ‘Corona Seng Book” will at once appeal to the teacher of music as clearly superior to other 
collections of songs now available. 


























OUR BODIES AND HOW WE LIVE | AN ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY 


REVISED EDITION By DAVID H. MONTGOMERY 
By ALSER) F. SLASDELL . Mr. Montgomery has prepared this little book to meet the demand for a brief, con- 
In this revision of Dr. Blaisdell’s ‘‘ Our Bodies” the text has been thoroughly re- tinuous, narrative history of our country suited to the wants of elementary pupils. 
vised and in many parts entirely rewriften. The author’s intent has been to bring his Throughout the work the attention of the pupil is constantly directed to those events 
well-known book fully into touch with the latest and best scieatiflc thought on physi- which are*of primary interest and importance. Whenever such events have been shaped 


ology and hygiene. Many of the special features of the older book, which have met the by the action of some well-known man, the gre 4ps endeavored to show the part which 
generous approval of teachers and educators everywhere since its first publication, have that man contributed. By this means the book is made living and real even to the 
either been retained or made more effective. . youngest student of its pages. 








“‘EASILY TAKES PRECEDENCE OF THE BOOKS ON THE SUBJECT.” 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


By RIPLEY HITCHCOCK 


° we . > . . . mn . - ‘ . wh — ps 
A clear and comprehensive account of the acquisition, the early history, and the building of the West. The book includes much material which is not 
readily accessible and much which is not to be found in the conventional histories. 














A Few Representative Opinions 


j re i 44) ne Noe r AD ; > 
“ Deeply interesting. Research and care are visible throughout, and style is visible. A capital ‘story’ which, in parts at least, one might well mistake for romance.”—New York Evening Post. 


* Clear and accurate.”— The Nation. ; ? . ; ‘ ‘ bas 33 
“No single volume has hitherto embodied such a complete and coherent narrative of that vast portion of country lying between the Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains.”—Literary Diges;. 


“ap : ’ > Pes ’ , ; ic Ledger 
‘ Easily takes precedence of the books on the subject of Louisiana. Destined to be widely read.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. s : ie Me hs eR 
‘An admirable work in every respect. Mr. Hitchcock has accomplished his task with singular success. He has lived up to his reputation by w riting the most comprehensive, succinct, authoritative 


and interesting historical study of the West yet produced.’’— Chicago Record. Herald. 








A CORDIAL INVITATION IS EXTENDED TO ALL VISITORS AT 
THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION TO INSPECT THE EXHIBIT OF 
GINN AND COMPANY IN SECTION 7, BUILDING OF EDUCATION 
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school of MeMinnville ccntaining stories related to pu- 
pils by pioneers as early as of 1843, describing the jour- 
ney to Oregon with ox-teams, and through an Indian 
country before Oregon had become definitely a portion 
of the American Union. From the s-hools of Roseburg, 
from Astoria, and from many other sections work of the 
same character has been obtained. Stories of Indians, 
and even fictitious compositions representing pioneer or 
frontier life, have also heen secured. In the bound vol- 
umes a large amount of illustrative work, some of which 
is from original conceptions from the pupils and others 
of illustrations cut from prints and pasted into the manu- 
scripts, has been included. 

In drawings and color work, Portland and Baker City 
have made excellent displays. In map-work, Baker City 
has presented a relief map in pulp, illustrating the topog- 
raphy of Baker county, colored yellow, to indicate that 
this is a gold-bearing region. The colored drawings and 
sketches fiom the Portland high school and the lower 
grades represcnt original designs, sketches from life, and 
drawings from casts and models, and of scenery. An in‘er- 
esting work from Lostine is that of a product map, 
worked in silks upon muslin by girls in the sixth and 
seventh grades. Pulp maps of the state of Oregon and 
of the continents has also been prepared by pupils of 
Helix and Athena. 

Photographs illustrating the schools of nearly all the 
leading towns and schoolrooms and schoolroom work 
have also been supplied. One of the most interesting of 
these is found in a bound volume of Multnomah county, 
outside of Portland, being that of chalk modeling, and 
sand modeling as done in this school, together 
with descriptions by the pupils of the class of the pro- 
cess. Interesting work from Lakeview and Ante- 
lope describing the wild Indians of the surround- 
ing country, and illustrating the environment to 
be expected here, has also been furnished. Con- 
siderable nature work has been supplied from the 
coast; and much in the way of kindergarten illustrations 
and methods for the pupils of the first grade may be 
found in the bound volumes. 


NEW MEXICO, 

A prominent feature of the educational exhibit is pho- 
tographs of the brick and stone school buildings, show- 
ing intericr as well as exterior views, pupils in class- 
rooms and in groups, athletic fields and gymnasium 
views. A great variety of pupils’ work is shown, includ- 
ing written work, drawings, construction work, exami- 
nation papers, etc. The work, somewhat in dctail, is 
as follows: 

The kindergarten shows work in writing, drawing, 
numbers, paper folding, paper cutting, mat weaving, card 
board sewing, paper furniture, raffia bags, raffia 
mats, raffia picture frames, etc. 

The first and second grades exhibit work in numbers, 
language, music, paper furniture, original designs im 
paper pasting, weaving, raffia bags, raffia baskets, paper 
folding of geometrical forms, reed mats, reed baskets, 
etc. 

The third and fourth grades show work in compo- 
sition, music, numbers, reproduction of stories, nature 
study, drawing, brush work, raffia baskets, lined with 
satin, reed baskets, reed howls, calendars, etc. 

The fifth and sixth grades exhibit work in English 
composition, number, music, history, cardboard con- 
struction, blanket weaving, original designs in water 
colors, delicate paper folding, reed baskets, drawings, 
etc. 

The seventh and eighth grades show work in arith- 
metic, history, literature, geography, penmanship, 
physiology, relief maps by the chalk-modeling method, 
and papier-mache race maps. 

The manual training work for girls consists of sewing, 
including running and basting, oversewing, hemming, 
back stitching and the running backstitch, gathering, 
fold and run tuck, mitre corners, double seam, darning, 
buttonholes, making of simple garments. 

For the boys sloyd carpentry models are shown con- 


sisting of flower stick, dibble, breadboard, baker’s 
shovel, hammer handle, bootjack, knife box, lamp 
bracket, rake, coat beater, paper knife, sugar scoop, 


ladle, spoon, pen-tray, cabinet, table, etc. 
The high school exhibit work is from a four years’ 


course and covers the work done in Eastern high 
schools. Some special features are pen art, crayon 
drawings, collection of bird skins from New Mexico 


birds, Latin, German and Spanish translations, literary 
society work, elocution and gymnasium work. 

The territorial institutions for higher instruction, in- 
cluding the university, Agricultural College, Military 
jnstitute, School of Mines,and the two normal schools, 


have excellent exhibits along their respective lines. © 
The exhibit is installed in a booth with an open front, ~ 
and a glance shows the superior work being done in the 
schools. The exhihit is an up-to-date American ex- 
hibit in all its features. 


INDIANA. 


The exhibit of Indiana has endeavored to be represent- 
ative of the existing conditions as well as to display. 
standards of excellence attained. It embraces an ex- 
hibit of the colleges, normal schools, public schools, li- 
brary systems, and private schools of the state. 

The exhibit of the colleges and normal schools in- 
cludes a display of physical equipment by means of 
photographs, the number and strength of teaching facul- 
ties, curricula. college regulations, growth in attendance 
and endowments, place won by alumni in business and 
professions after graduation, bound volumes of col- 


nishings. There are hundreds of charts of photographs 
of school buildings, furniture, apparatus, decorations, 
and sanitary equipment. The plans of many of the 
finest and most modern schoolhouses of the state are in- 
cluded. 

8. A special feature is secured in the installation of 
the exhibit; by grouping the material around a series of 
school types. This series includes the typical rural 
school, the consolidated rural school, the township high 
and graded school, the small city school, and the schools 
of the larger cities. The visitor may thus at a glance see 
the standards of efficiency for each class of schouols in 
the state. 

COLORADO. 


In preparing this exhibit the school system of the state 
as a whole has been kept in mind, so that every phase 





lege and student publications by members of fac- [ 
ulties and alumni. 

The library system is exploited in an exhibit pre- 
pared by State Librarian W. E. Henry. By means 
of photographs and a monograph he has shown the 
library legislation of the state, the organization and 
working of the state library, and the history, build- 
ing, equipment, support, and patronage of all public 
libraries. A special feature is the photographs and 
architect’s plans of the large number of fine library 
buildings which have recently been created through- 
out the state. 

The public school exhibit is organized to display: 
First, the general efficiency of Indiana’s schools of all 
grades in the solid, substantial elements of public educa- 
tion; second, the particular features of educational 
progress characteristic of Indiana schools, or in which 
they have taken a conspicuous place. The former is 
shown by a large quantity of written work of pupils, 
prepared on paper uniform in quality and size, and dur- 
ably bound. This material has been selected from first- 
hand-work of pupils, and organized to show not only the 
attainmerts of the pupils, but courses of study, methods 
of instruction, and equipment. A large collection of 





of public education is represented. 





PALACE OF AGRICULTURE. 


The first glance takes in an array of manual work, 
which is arranged on more than one hundred framed 
boards of uniform size. This work comprises models 
and patterns, made with scissors, knife, bench and carv- 
ing tools, forge, lathe, needle, and loom, in addition to 
basketry or raffia and reed, bent iron, bead work, 
and book binding. The wall exhibit shows also photo- 
graphs of school buildings, paintings, and maps of geo- 
logical and topographical surveys. This array ‘is en- 

livened by two large art windows 
which, at first sight, look like stained 





MINES AND METALLURGY BUILDING. 


photographs of pupils at werk in the classroom is ex- 
hibited, showing their surroundings and general appear- 
ance, 

The special featvres of the exhibit embrace the follow- 
ing:— 

1, A monograph and a series of graphics preparad by 
the Department of Public Instruction, exploiting the 
school machinery of Indiana. This shows in simple and 
attractive form the organization of the public school 
system, powers and duties of school officers, number, 
qualifications, and compensation of teachers, school 
finance, courses of study, etc. It includes also a num- 
ber of statistical and graphic charts, showing the 
progress of education in the state since 1876, and the 
rrovision of high school facilities for all of the youth of 
the state, a particular in which Indiana has made great 
progress during the last ten years. 

2. An exhibit of the books used in, and the distribu- 
tion of teachers’ and young people’s reading circles, 
the largest organizations of the kind in the United 
States. 

5. Consolidation of rural schools. Photographs and 
graphics show the extent to which the movement has 
progressed, the results of the change, cost, improved 
conditions, ete. 

4. The extensive introduction of industrial and art 
instruction in all of the schools of the state, rural as 
well as city, is given a prominent place. This exhibit 
consists of displays of type work of pupils, and photo- 
graphs of shops, laboratories, classrooms, and classes 
at work, 

5. Several exhibits of photographs of all the school 
children of a corporation. 

6. A large exhibit of rural schools by means of photo- 
graphs and pupils’ work. 

7. A prominent feature of the photographic display 
is the exhibit of schoo] architecture, sanitation, and fur- 





glass, but which, in reality, are trans- 
parencies made of tissue paper and 
cardboard, designed and executed by 
pupils in the grades. 

Another prominent feature of the 
exhibit is called the “Evolution of 
the Schoolhouse in Colorado.” This 
is a series of six models of school 
buildings, which includes a “dug-out,” 
a sod thouse, a log house, a model 
rural schoolhouse, a modern graded 
school building, and a high school 
building. These are exact copies of 
buildings in the state, most of which 
are in use to-day. 

If one be inclined to suppose that the manual work 
displaces the “‘readin’, ’ritin’, ’rithmetic” of former days 
he has only to inspect the one hundred fifty bound v@- 
umes (about 50,000 pages) on exhibit to find that the 
“three r’s” as well as many other subjects receive due 
share of attention. Nor can this written work be prop- 
crly termed “show work,” for it has been prepared with 
the intention, not only to illustrate the work of the pu- 
pils in each subject and grade, but to show a teaching 
process by having the original draft of a. paper by a 
pupil with the teacher’s corrections indicated, followed 
by a second draft corrected according to the teacher’s 
markings. While in some cases, especially in high 
school work, this plan has not been carried out, it is 
evident by the errors shown in the papers that the work 
is the genuine efforts of pupils, and not the traditional 
show papers so often exhibited. 

Sixty-four leaf cabinets are filled with photographs of 
buildings, grounds, classes illustrating special work or 
methods, with freehand and instrumental drawing, 
brush and pen work, most of which is arranged for ready 
reference by grades. Numerous showcases display to 
advantage fine specimens of carved boxes, sewing, 
metal work, clay modeling, and shoes. A handsome and 
massive carved settee made by pupils in the Denver 
manual training high school shows excellent work both 
in carving and polishing. The scciological department 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company is represented 
by constructive work from the camp kindergartens, 
sewing by children’s classes, carving and basketry by 
women's classes, and photographs of hospitals, reading 
rooms, schools, etc. The Colorado Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs has in the exhibit a sample box of the 
Traveling Library, a box from the Traveling Picture 
Gallery, and numerous pictures of public libraries, deco- 
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SUGGESTIONS FROM 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY'S 
EDUCATIONAL LIST 








BEGINNINGS IN LITERATURE 
Hiawatha Primer. A first reading book. By 
Florence Holbrook. Cloth, 40 cents, mez. 


The Book of Nature Myths. A second reading 
book. By Florence Holbrook. Cloth, 45 cts., met. 


LITERATURE TEXTS 


The Riverside Literature Series. Over 180 vol- 
umes of’ unabridged masterpieces. Annotated 
for School use. Bound in paper and linen at 
prices from 15 to 75 cents, mez. 


Modern Classics. 34 volumes of unabridged mas- 
terpieces without notes. Cloth, each 40 cts., vet. 


Rolfe’s Students’ Series. 11 volumes, from Scott, 
Tennyson, Byron and Morris. With Notes and 
Illustrations. Each, to teachers, §3 cents. 


The Riverside School Library. 
leather, 60 and 70 cts., met. 


American Poems. Edited by H. E. Scudder. $1, mez. 
American Prose. Edited by H. E. Scudder. $1, met. 


50 volumes. Half 


Masterpieces of American Literature. Edited by 
Horace E. Scudder, $1.00, met. 
Masterpieces of British Literature. Edited by 


Horace E. Scudder. $1.00, met. 


College Requirements in English. One Volume. 
For “ Careful Study,” for 1904-1908 $1.00, net. 

In The Days of Giants. Norse Stories for the 
Elementary Grades by Abbie Farwell Brown. 
School Edition, 50 cents, mez. 


BOOKS ABOUT LITERATURE 


PERRY: A Study of Prose Fiction. $1.25, mev. 


WEBSTER: English: Literature and Composition. 
A four years’ course in the study of literature 
and in writing English. 90 cents, met. 

SIMONDS: A Student’s History of Fnglish Litera- 
ture. A readable narrative and practical text- 
book. $1.25, met. 

HIGGINSON and BOYNTON: A Reader’s History 
of American Literature. An almost: personal 
introduction to our greatest authors. $1.25, met. 


RICHARDSON: A Primer of American Literature. 
35 cents, net. 


BOTTA: A Handbook of Universal Literature. 
Revised to 1902 by H. W. Boynton. $2,00, mez. 


BURT: Literary Landmarks. A guide to good 
reading. 75 cents. 


RIVERSIDE BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES 


Short studies of great Americans. Each, 
School Edition, 50 cents, wet. Andrew Jackson. 
John Marshall. James B. Eads. Alexander 
Hamilton. Benjamin Franklin. Washington 
Irving. Peter Cooper. Paul Jones. William 
Penn. Stephen A. Douglas. Ulysses S. Grant. 
Champlain. 


RIVERSIDE ART SERIES 


Edited by Estelle M. Hurll. 12 volumes. School 


Edition. Each, paper, 35°cents; linen, 50 cents. 
Raphael. Greek Sculpture. Rembrandt. Titian. 
Michelangelo. Landseer. Millet. Correggio. 


Reynolds. TuscanSculpture. Murillo. Van Dyck. 


4 Park St., Boston 





NEWEST PUBLICATIONS 


A NEW EDITION OF 
JOHN FISKE’S 


Civil Government in the United States 


WITH ADDITIONS BY 


D. S. SANFORD 
Principal of the Brookline (Mass.) High School. 

The most distinctive addition is the discussion 
of AMERICAN CITY GOVERNMENT called 
for by the improvements of recent years in the 
management of municipal affairs and by the demand 
of our people that this subject shall receive increased 
attention in our public schools. $1.00, met. 


A History of the United States 


for Secondary Schools 
BY J. N. LARNED 


Planned for use in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the “ Committee of Seven,” which 
assigns American History to the fourth year in 
the High School. $1.40, net. 











Books in the Riverside Literature Series 


Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, and the 
Passing of Arthur. Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 
cents, ze¢. College Entrance Requirements in 
English for Reading, 1906 1908. 

The Song of Roland. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 40 
cents, met. Translated from the French into 
English prose and edited by Isabel Butler. 

The Book of Merlin and The Book of Sir Balin. 
Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents, mez. From 
Malory’s King Arthur. With Caxton’s Preface. 
Edited by Clarence Griffin Child, Ph.D., Assis- 
tant Professor of English in the Univ. of Pa. 

Beowulf. With the Finnesburh fragment. 
Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents, wet. Trans- 
lated from the old English and edited by Clar- 


ence Griffin Child, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of English in the University of Pennsylvania. 


The Webster-Cooley Language Series 


Language Lessons from Literature. Book 1. 
For Grades IV. or V. By Alice W. Cooley. 


45 cents, net. 


Language Lessons from Literature. Book II. 
For Grades V,, VI. or VII. By Alice W. Cooley. 
65 cents, met. In Two Parts, each, 45 cents, me?. 


Elementary Composition. By W. F. Webster. 
For Grades VIII., IX. or X. 65 cts., net. 


The Elements of English Grammar. By W. F. 
Webster. (In preparation.) 


TIMELY READING 


.. IN THE .. 
Riverside Biographical Series 


Lewis and Clark. School Edition, 50 cents, nev. 


HISTORY 


TAPPAN : Our Country’s Story. An elementary 
History of the United States. 65 cents, met. 

FISKE: History of the United States for Schools. 
For Grammar Grades. $1.00, met. 

TAPPAN: England’s Story. AH istory of England 
for Grammar Schools. 85 cents, net. 

LARNED: A History of England. 
Schools and Academies. $1.25, net. 

PLOETZ: An Epitome of Universal History. $3.00. 


STRONG and SCHAFER: The Government of the 
American People. 85 cents, met. 


OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS 


BURROUGHS: Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers. 
Observations upon the more common smaller 
mammals, 16 illustrations in colors. School 
Edition. 60 cents, et. 

MILLER: The First Book of Birds. Giving much 
interesting information for beginners in bird 
study. With 24 illustrations, of which 8 are in 
colors. School Edition. 60 cents, net. 

TORREY: Everyday Birds. Elementary studies for 
young readers. With 12 illustrations in colors. 
School Edition. 60 cents, met. 

BAMFORD: Up and Down the Brooks. 75 cents. 

MERRIAM: Birds Through an Opera Glass, 

MILLER: Birdways. 60 cents, wet. 

SARGENT: Corn Plants. 75 cents. 

BURROUGHS: Birds and Bees. 
cloth, 40 cents, mez. 

BURROUGHS: Sharp Eyes and Other Papers. 
Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 40 cents, mez. 

BURROUGHS: A Bunch of Herbs and Other Papers. 
Paper, 15 cents, mez. 

HIGGINSON : Three Outdoor Papers. Pa., 15 cts., net. 

THOREAU: Succession of Forest Trees and Other 


For High 


Papers. Paper, 15 cents, wez. 
WARNER: A Hunting of the Deer ana __ er Papers. 
Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents, wez. 
TRANSLATIONS 
BRYANT: Homer’s Iliad. Students’ Edition, 


$1.00, ez. , 

BRYANT: Homer’s Odyssey. Siudents’ Edition. 
$1 00, net. 

HARRIS: Semeca’s Medea and the Daughters of 
Troy. 75 cents. 

MORE: Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound. 75 cents. 
PALMER: Sophocles’ Antigone. 75 cents. 
PALMER: Homer’s Qdyssey. Students’ Edition. 
$1.00, net. 

Masterpieces of Greek Literature. Supervising 
Editor John Henry Wright. $1.00, nez¢. 
Masterpieces of Latin Literature. Edited by Gor- 
don Jennings Laing. $1.00, met. 


CRANCH: Virgil’s Aeneid. Students’ Edition. 





Thomas Jefferson. School Edition, 50 cts., net. 





HOUGHTON, 


$1.00, vet. 





Send for 1904 Cataiogue. Just Issued 











85 Fifth Ave., New York 


MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








75 cts. 


Paper, 1§ cents; — 
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rated schoolrooms, and other phases of their work in 
general education. 

The “Souvenir from the School Children of Colorado” 
‘is a folder containing a dainty blue columbine, the state 
flower, gathered, pressed, and mounted by children in 
the mountain districts. The idea is unique, and the skill 
and taste displayed on the part of the children is fine. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

1. The striking feature of the Massachusetts installa- 
tion is its simplicity and dignity. Busts of Sumner, 
Emerson, Agassiz, and others give a character to the 
booth distinctly its own. The work from the Boston 
Evening Industrial drawing schools gives tone and color 


to the whole. 
® On the outer wall of the booth is a map of Massa- 


chusetts. illustrated by pictures drawn from photographs 
of nearly three hundred public libraries in Massachu- 
setts, made by George H. Bartlett. This is a feature not 
duplicated anywhere in the entire exposition, and re- 
ceives much praise. 
© Within the hooth the heroic statue of Horace Mann 


attracts the attention of everyone who passes by the 
front door of the booth, and serves as a magnet to in- 
duce people to step within. Perhaps this is the most 
striking feature of the entire exhibit. 

4. The exhibit of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, showing the practical character of the work 
done in this institution, is a feature of great interest to 
Massachusetts visitors, who are often poorly informed 
respecting the great work which it does. 

5. The collective exhibit of the ten State Normal 
schools, wherein each school shows some feature of its 
work without duplicating that done in any other normal 
school, is a feature of great interest, and shows the work 
of the normal teachers in Massachusetts better than it 
has ever been shown before. 

6. The exhibit of the city of Boston, showing the 

work of pupils in every branch of the course of study, 
arranged in such a manner that students of the work 
may note progress from term to term and from year to 
year, is a striking feature that keeps the alcove which it 
occupies well filled with visitors interested in education. 
This work was collected and arranged by Supervisor 
Maurice P. White, who has done his work with great 
skill and fidelity. This exhibit differs from many others 
in the educational building in the fact that it shows the 
reguiar work of all pupils in all branches of study as it is 
pursued year after year. The manual training is shown 
as all pupils have it; sewing is shown as sewing is 
taught in all schools; drawing is shown as it is studied 
and practiced by every pupil of every grade Below the 
high schcol, and by many pupils in the high school. 
The work of the industrial centres shows fully the work 
which is being dene in these new institutions, while a 
series of charts and publications show in a complete way 
the organization of the Boston schcol commitiee, and 
the manner in which it does its work. 
7. Other notable city exhibits are those of Worcester, 
Springfield, New Bedford, and Somerville. It would be 
invidious to select any of these for particular comment, 
but a few unique features should be mentioned—the 
work of the Fivening Trade school in Springfield; the 
home-made apparatus from the English high school in 
Somerville; the high school exhibit of organization and 
classification from New Bedford, and the manual train- 
ing from Worcester. 

8 Other striking features of the exhibit may be 
briefly named as follows: The photographs of public 
libraries throughout the state; the exhibit of the school 
ship, Enterprise; the work in nature study under the 
direction of Arthur C. Boyden of Bridgewater; the even- 
ing school] work from Lowell; combined history and 
geography from Pittsfield; combined penmanship and 
spelling from North Adams; drawing from Newton; his- 
penmanship from Lawrence, and 


tory from Everett; 
language from Clinton. 

©, Two other features deserve separate classification, 
—the manual training exhibits from Brookline and 
Fitchburg, and the industrial education exhibit from the 
practice school of the Hyannis normal school. The ex- 
hibit from Brookline is very large and very fine, cover- 
ing every step of progress from kindergarten through the 
manua! training high school. The work from Fitchburg 
is unique and worthy of muca study. The exhibit of Mr. 
Baldwin’s specialties at Hyannis is in atlvance of any 
similar work. ; 

CALIFORNIA. 

California is represented by two attractive exhibits 
covering in the aggregate a floor space of 3,300 square 
feet. The vestibule, 40x40 feet, in the northeast corner 


of the building is occupied by the University of Qali- 


fornia. A collective exhibit of material from the uni- 
versity and its branch institutions is now being in- 
stalled. 

Some vf the striking features of this display are a re- 





LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING. 
lief map, 7x15 feet, arranged as a central floor piece, 
showing the university grounds with buildings and 
campus as they will appear when the Benard plans for 
the new university buildings are completed, model of 
the Greek amphitheatre, transparencies from the Lick 


manual training exhibits enter largely into the wall dis- 
play. Two photographs, one of the Lick observatory oni 
Mt. Hamilton, and the other of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, attract much attention because of their ex- 
cellence and unusual size, each being over twelve 
feet in length. Views of Santa Clara College, state 
normal school at San Jose, and of the state capitol 
at Sacramento, are each over six feet in length. 
Santa Clara county displays two cabinets of fine 
photography, including all the principal educational 
institutions in the county. Oakland, Fresno, and 
Bakersfield make attractive displays of manual 
training. Los Angeles has a large exhibit of 
baskets and raffia work from elementary grades, 
also sloyd work, 

The installation plan used in the California 
booth permits of display within and without the en- 
closure through the arches, sixteen cabinets facing 
the broad aisles that are on three sides of the 
facade. Art-glass windows for office lighting, a 
model of a typical California elementary school 
building, and palms for decorative effect, are seen 
through the graceful arches of the front facade. 
Superintendent Robert Furlong of San Rafael and 
three assistants arein charge of an exhibit that does 
credit to Calfornia’s schools. 


IOWA. 
The Iowa exhibit occupies a space of 28x61 feet in 
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observatory, museum, library, and laboratory collec- 
tions, etc. Some fifty feet distant from the university 
space is the handsome booth of native Californian red- 
wood enclosing the general school exhibit of the state. 
The facades on three sides form an arcade with fluted 
pilasters supporting a rich cornice of polished wood. 

Eighty cabinets having swing-leaves, glass show cases, 
and bases with shelves are filled with material from the 
schools of the Gclden state. All phases of education 
from first lessons to the university are represented by the 
work of pupils in writings, drawings, and manual train- 
ing materia]. The work is mainly from tthe public 
schools of the state, only a few private schools and acad- 
emies being represented. An exhibit from the office of 
the state superintendent of public instruction comprises 
all forms of blanks used in school administration, copies 
of California school laws, reports, and a full set of the 
school text-books published by the state. The state 
librarian’s office displays three of its circulating or 
traveling libraries, each having fifty volumes of books 
with an index, also a library cabinet of photographs of 
exteriors and interiors of the principal libraries of the 
state. 

A collective exhibit from the five state normal schools 
consists mainly of photographs, bulletins, and courses 
of study used in the training of teachers. The State 
Institution for the Deaf and Blind displays one cabinet 
of photographs, several bound volumes, and other handi- 
work of students. The State Polytechnic school at San 
Luis Obispo displays views of buildings, grounds, classes 
at work, etc. Five monographs on educational topics, 
written by prominent educators of the state, have been 
for cistribution. San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, Fresno, Stockton, Sacramento, and other 
cities have individual displays. County and institu- 
tional exhibits complete the display from representative 
schools of the state. The many bound volumes found 
on cabinet shelves show the work of pupils in a series 
of progressive lessons through a term or year. Stockton 
city schools present their work for the last school year 
in every class of every grade. This is accompanied by 
typewritten books on ‘methods employed, outlining the 
work of every teacher with her class. Photography and 


printed 


Block 1, Palace of Education. It is attractively in- 
stalled, and is so arranged as to be of easy access to 
visitors. One of the special features of the exhibit is its 
representativeness. There are over 500 different schools 
and these are of all classes, from the rural primary to 
the highest class work done ‘in country schools, and from 
the sub-primary and kindergarten cf the city schools 
through the work of the grades, and including the sey- 
eral years in the high school. 

The work not only consists of written papers, but. 
works in drawing, color, weaving, carpentry, iron, brass, 
in fact, almost all departments of school industrial 
work. ‘The color work is said to be especially attractive 
ard worthy. Abcut fifteen hundred bound volumes of 
manuscript show the solid work of the classes. These 
volumes embrace all features of school work possible to 
Le shown in manuscript. 

One of the special exhibits is that of the Palmer 
methe@? cf penmanship, which has such a large hold on 
the private school, especially in the west. One notable 
feature of the exhibit is the fact that a large part of it is 
mounted in frames that were made by the industrial de- 
partments of the schcols of Davenport, West Des 
Moines, Mason City, and Ackley, though quite a large 
part of the exhibit is mounted in the educational cabi- 
nets of stundard make. Another notable feature is a 
system of charts, showing the growth of the schools of 
the state and calling attention to other educational 
agencies. This series of charts is twerty-two in num- 
ber, and was made by C. M. Sessions, who is assistant 
superintendent of the exhibit. Another spccial feature 
is the large number of photographs of scheols, school 
buildings, classes, apparatus, ete. Still another is the 
line of small drawings and water colors in frames fur- 
nished by the schools of West Des Moines for decorative 
Lurposes, 

The exhibit was collected largely at a preliminary ex- 
hibition made at Des Moines, in connection with the 
Staite Association last December. F. J. Ses- 
sions, for many years, until recently, at the head of the 
Waterloo schools, is the superintendent. 


Teachers 


[Continued on page 18.} 
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Text Books of Special Merit 


The Louisiana that meet all requirements 


Purchase Exposition 
At St. Louis 


TICKETS, BOTH SINGLE AND ROUND TRIP, via 
different routes, entirely independent of our tours. 















Dunton & Kelley’s Inductive Course in English 


consisting of First Book in English for 3rd and 4th grades — Language 
Lessons for Grammar Grades — English Grammar for Grammar Schools. 
These books are found admirable and have proved most gratifyingly success- 
ful. Among recent adoptions are Cambridge, Holyoke, Mass., New Haven, 
Conn., Bradford, Pa., Paterson, N. J., Houston, Texas, etc. 


“* * These books follow this (inductive) method of treatment more gousementiy than any other 
series of language books hitherto published, They seem to me exceedingly wel) adapted to the 
present needs of achools.”” THOMAS M. BALLIET, Supt. Schools, Springfield, Mass. 













Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic 
Books II, to VIII. A book for each year. 
No arithmetics in recent years have been received with greater favor 
than those of Mr. Nichols. They demonstrate by their success the superiority 


of “a plan and methods, which differ in several respects from those of other 
authors. 


Our personally conducted parties will leave on June 22 and 
24, and July 11, for St. Louis. Later parties every week. 






Our parties, while in St. Louis, will be entertained at the new 
and elegant hotel, THz Jerrerson —the finest and latest addition 
to the list of palatial permanent hotels of the city. 






Nichols’s Progressive Arithmetic 









ALASKA AND THE YELLOWSTONE PARK ...... July 9 In three books. Parts One, Two, Three. 

P d f hose wh f hree-book series. The t i 
YELLOWSTONE PARK TOURS, duly g, August 3 and September 7 sabiahantially sp sascha in he castlatate, Gracied pe thas bhaee pita 
YELLOWSTONE PARK AND COLORADO ...... August 3 so successful, with some additional matter of great educational value. 
YELLOWSTONE PARK AND CALIFORNIA .. . . September 7 hates oo” Remtean 5 Caasae tiem Inked, Me toys oe 


Nichols’s Arithmetics are exclusively used in all public schools of City of Baltimore. 





Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points, independent of 
our schedule parties. 


Nichols’s Arithmetical Problems 


under all subjects, including problems in elementary Algebra, suitable for 
the higher Grammar Grades. 


Samples for examination, Language and Grammar and Progressive Arith- 
metic 25 cents each ; Graded Lessons and Problem Book 15 cents each. 


Educators seeking the best are invited to examine these books. 






Send for Circulars, mentioning Trip desired 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 306 Washington St. otfsi‘%, Boston 
25 Union Square, New York 1005 Chestout St., Philadelphia 











Correspondence Solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


























THE BRADLEY STANDARD WATER COLORS 


are based on the solar spectrum, the true source of color. If you are not using them 


GIVE THEM A TRIAL 
Our No. A 1 box is the best on the market for the price. It contains eight pans of semi-moist colors, the six standards with warm and cool 
gray, and the price is 25 cents 


HIGH SCHOOL COLOR BOX. 14 Colors. Price, 5 Cents 


This box, which is 3 x 8 1-2 inches in size, contains fourteen whole pans of semi-moist colors and two brushes, No, 4 and No. 7, with long 


wooden handles. The cover contains six compartments for mixing the paints. Send fora full price list of color material. 


BOOKS: ON ART AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 








Industrial-Social Education, cloth. By William A. Baldwin $1.50 Color Primer. By Milton Bradley. Pupils’ 5 cents, Teachers’ . .10 
Hand Work for Kindergarten and Primary Schools, cloth. By Elementary Color, cloth. By Milton Bradley ; ; ‘ ; 5 
JaneL.Hoxie . . . . . . .  «  « 80 | Color in the Kindergarten, paper. By Milton Bradley ; Pe boaesteel 
Raphia and Reed Weaving, cloth. By Knapp. . . - — -50 | inustrated Lessons in Form, paper. By William E. Sheldon . —.25 
Story Telling with Scissors, boards. By M. Helen Beckwith ' ” Kindergarten Blackboard, boards. By Marion Mackenzie . . 60 
Little Artist, boards (postage, $0.15). By Marion Mackenzie . C5 . ». iltee Sh tienin Staten 25 
A Note on Color, boards. By Caroline van Helden . .. .  .50 | Practical Color Work, paper. 9 by i cn sara 
A Class Book of Color. By Mark M. Maycock. Teachers’ Edi- Paper and Scissors in the Schoolroom, paper. By E. A. Weaver — .25 
tion, cloth, $1.00; Pupils’ Edition, boards . ' ‘ 50 | Knife Work in the Schoolroom, cloth. By G. B. Kilbon : ~ £48 
Cardboard Construction, cloth, By J. H. Trybom ; 4,00 | Water Colors in the Schoolroom, boards. By Milton Bradley / 25 
Clay Modeling in the Schoolroom, paper. By Ellen S. Hildreth .25 Woodwork in the Common School, cloth, By F.A. Hinckley. 1.08 





We publish KINDERGARTEN _ REVIEW 


A popular magazine of great interest to Mothers, Kindergartners and Primary Teachers. Next volume begins with September. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Send for Sample Copy 


MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY,, Springfield, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA ' SAN FRANCISCO 


Our Boston Office is at 120 Boylston Street, E. O.\.CLARK,’ Manager 
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VERMONT 
FOR YOUNG VERMONTERS 


A Text-book in History and Civil Government 


BY 


MIRIAM IRENE KIMBALL 


List Price, $1.00 





««T feel sure that ‘ Vermont for Young Vermonters’ will find 
its way into Vermont schools by reason of its own intrinsic 
merits.” —Hon. Wittiam P. Ditiincuam, U. S. Senator. 


“] would recommend its use in every town in the state.”— 
Hon. James L. Martin, U. S. District Attorney. 


“ Miss Kimball has certainly given this state the best school ' 
history yet printed.”—Mr. W. A. Ellis, Librarian, Norwich 


University. 





Opinions of the press, of teachers, and of school officials 


are favorable, without exception. 


Magic 


Lanterns 


- = - AND - - - 


Stereopticons 


FOR USE IN 


SCHOOLS 49 LECTURE ROOMS 





LANTERN SLIDES 


FOR ALL EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 





CATALOGUE ‘‘A.”’ 
CATALOGUE ‘“B,” 


CATALOGUE “C.”’ 
CATALOGUE “D.” 
CATALOGUE “E.” 





D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street, Boston 


CATALOGUE “F,”’ 





fe H. 
49 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


The following Catalogues are furnished 


on application: 


§ Instruments of Projection, Magic Lanterns, Stereopticons 
| and Illuminators, together with accessories for same. 


Foreign History, &c , &c. Also sets of Slides with Lee- 


{vercign’ lists of Lantern Slides of Places of Interest, 
ture accompanying same. 


bo scggrg series of Slides, Biblical, Popular sets and 
Poems, American History, &c., &c. 


see of Slides arranged for the study of Physical Geog- 
raphy. z 


List of Slides arranged for the study of Commercial 
Geography. 


{ List of Slides of Paintings by Old and Modern Masters. 


McALLISTER, 








STATE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS. 


[Continued from page 16.]} 





MISSISSIPPI. 


Nearly all of the large schools of Mississippi are rep- 
resented in Mississippi's first educational exhibit. The 
principal high schools exhibiting are listed below. 
Jackson with a hundred square feet, Meridian with the 
same number, Greenville with a cabinet of fine work, 
Wesson, Brookhaven with examination papers and 
views of the rcoms, Crystal Springs with photographic 
representaticns of students at work on the blackboards, 
McComb City with a very fine exhibit of miscellaneous 
work. 

The Columbus public schools have a small, but well 
selected exhibit of classroom work, and a unique series 
of ten pictures setting forth the historical setting of the 
xchool, and five showing the historical topography of 
the immediate vicinity. 

Canton is represented in examination papers, Learned 
in manual training work, Utica in kindergarten, Maben 
in general school work; Corinth has a splendid exhibit 
in general school work and in decorative exercises as 
well as in regular work and raffia. Greenville is well 
represented in the matter of illustrative work. 

A unique feature of the exhibit is a series of paintings 
by Miss I‘lorence Hedleston of Oxford, recresomting all 
of the wild flowers cf Mississippi. This has been highly 
appreciated by all who have seen it. The Natchez Col- 
lege, Stanton, has a fine collection of student work in the 
art line, which has attracted much favcrable comment, 

The North Mississippi Presbyterian Female Coliege 
has a good art exhibit, as also has Blue Mountain. 
Millsaps College is represented by a photograph of 
grounds, the 'Iniversity by a plate-glass electric mach n> 
and a set of physical appliances, as well as some curios 
said to have been used by Sir Humphry Davy. The 
agricultural building and mechanical college is better 
represented than any of the state institutions, having a 
series of 144 pictures cf the varied industries taught in 
the school, as well as a full display of textile fabrics 
f 1 the University 

Yougaloo University has a fine display of manual 
training, as well as Alcorn College in the line of shoe 
industry, and Harris Business College has an exhibit of 
school work. ’ 








SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Zeal for learning has characterized South Dakota his- 
tory from the time of her earliest settlement. Although 
young in comparison with most of the western states, 
a foundation has been laid that is both stable and 
systematic, reaching from the district school to the uni- 
versity. 

There are 182,150 school children in the state; 5,052 
teachers, 4,380 schocls maintained at an annual cost of 
$1,118,125. There is $4,068,753.39 in the school fund and 
1,700,000 acres of land unsold, none of which can be iis- 
posed of for less than ten dollars per acre. 

The annual apportionment of the income arising from 
schoo] money now amounts to $257,942, cr nearly one- 
third of the total expense for the maintenance of the 
public schools. The higher institutions of learning, both 
state and sectariar, of which there are sixteen within 
the state, are modern and progressive in methods, and 
doing magnificent work, having a combined registration 
ot 3,000 students. 

The rural and city schools likewise follow a uniform 
course, aiming to make the eighth-year pupils eligible to 
any high school. The high schocls are rapidly becoming 
unified and systematized, by the adoption of uniform 
courses, under the able management of the present state 
superintendent of instruction, Hon. George W. Nash. 
The educational exhibit is located in division‘1,” aisle 
‘A,’ between Kansas ard Missouri. The space assigned 
our state was only 15x30 feet, hence we were by necessity 
curtailed in the magnitude of our exhibit. The facade 
is colonial in style, constructed of South Dakota satin- 
‘wood. The interior of the booth is divided into three 
sections, by two partitions extending about half way 
across the width of the hooth, the walls of the entire in- 
covered with a rich red burlap, with 


‘ 


terior being 
draperies to match. 

Tie top of the facade is surmounted by a large panel, 
upon which is the name of the state in raised letters, 
together with the state seal. In the installation the leaf 
cabinets and bases, together with the walls of the booth, 
are used for the display of the various exhibits. 

* The exhibit is mainly of pictures of colleges, school- 
houses, pupils, and teachere throughout the state, splen- 
did examples in written work, representative of the 
every-day work of the pupil in the common and graded 
schools, Under manual training there are many ex- 
amples of basket weaving, sewing, beaded work, con- 


struction work, and wood work. There is also a very 
creditable display in the line of art work. In the laiter 
the exhibits from Redfield and Yankton Colleges, 
Mitchel) and Sioux Falls public schools are worthy of 
particular mention. 

South Dakota is justly proud of its reading circle 
work, being among the first, if not the first to adopt a 
state organization. We believe it to be the model read- 
ing circle of the country. Two long rows of placards 
are arranged on the front wall of the booth indicating 
the enrollment and percentage of the fifty-three counties 
in the state This discloses a total membership of 2,118 
and many ether interesting details. Several diplomas, 
examination papers, bulletins concerning the work, and 
all the books that have been used are conveniently ar- 
ranged for inspection. Another exhibit consists of 
copies of works written by South Dakota authors, These 
cover various fields, among which may be enumerated 
text-hooks, official reports, novels, poems, and transla- 
tions. Among the latter is one of particular interest, 
being that of the translation cf the Bible into the lan- 
guage of the “Dakotas,” by Thomas S. Williamson and 
Stephen R. liggs, missionaries among this tribe of the 
Sioux. 

The South Dakota state building, situated across the 
street from Texas and Kentucky, also represents a line 
of artistic decorative work in grains, in the interior, of 
which we are justly proud. This is referred to because 
it 1s entirely the handiwork of South Dakota boys, and 
presents an educational feature of grain decorative work 
found in no other state building. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The New Jersey exhibit differs in some features from 
that of any other state. It has the same wing cabinets 
that were designed and first used by the New Jersey 
department of public instruction at Chicago in 1893, but 
for the display of books and various lines of work not 
readily shown upon the walls or in the cabinets, drawers 
instead of shelves are placed under the cabinets. These 
enable the work to be put in convenient form for in- 
spection and have the addvtional merit of keeping it 
clean. Another feature entirely new and used for the 
first time at this exposition is the Index Key, of which 
the following is an explanation: — 


[Continued on page 20.) 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COPIPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


Have made a constant and sincere endeavor to furnish the best educational books that 


can be made, representative of the latest and highest ideas in school work, sound in ped- 


agogy, helpful in method, and perfect in mechanical and artistic appearance. 


From the 


- Kindergarten to the University their publications offer a varied and unrivalled choice. 


THEIR PUBLICATIONS INCLUDE 


READING 


The Arnold Primer 


By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, formerly Supervisor 
of Schools, Boston. Illustrated in color and 
black-and-white 30 cents 


The Rational Method in Reading 


By Epwarp G. WARD, late Superintendent of 

Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Primer—Five Readers — Manual — Phonetic 
Cards. 


Stepping Stones to Literature © 











By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD and CHARLEs B: GIL- 
BERT, formerly Superintendent of Schools, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Eight Readers — Illustrated. 


The Morse Readers 





By ELLA M. Powers, and THomAs M. BALLIET, 
Ph. D., Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Five Volumes — Illustrated. 


New Century Readers 





By Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal of State Nor- 
mal School, Fitchburg, Mass., and Tuomas E. 
THOMPSON, Superintendent of Schools, Leo- 
minster, Mass. 

Three Volumes — I]lustrated. 


ARITHMETIC 


First Days in Number 





By DELLA VANAMBURGH. 


Illustrated 36 cents 


The Sensenig-Anderson Arithmetics 





By D. M. SENSENIG and R. F. ANDERSON, In- 
structors in Mathematics, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 

A three-book Series. 


SPELLING - 


The Rational Method in Spelling 





By Epwarp G. Warp. Completed by Emma L. 
JOHNSTON, Principal of Training School for 
Teachers, Brooklyn, N. Y. 30 cents 
Also, Manual for Teachers 30 cents 


PHYSIOLOGY 


An Elementary Physiology and Hygiene 





By H. W. Conn, Professor of Biology, Wesleyan 
Vapviee se 6 kk ek 60 cents 


By the same author: (In press.) 


An Introductory Physiology and Hygiene 








CIVICS 


How the People Rule 





By Cares DeF. Hoxigz, Pd. M., Member of 
the New York Bar 40 cents 


Government: Its Origin, Growth, and 
Form in the United States 








By Ropert LANsING, B. A., Attorney-at-Law, 

and Gary M. Jones, M. A., Principal of the 

Watertown (N. Y.) High School . . 72 cents 

With Special Supplement on New York State 
(48 cents.) 


HISTORY 


A Text-Book of American History 





By WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR, Superintendent of 
Schools, Bloomfield, N. J. Illustrated. $1.00 


American History Series 





Edited by Dr. SAMUEL T. DUTTON. 
Two books — Illustrated. 


First Steps in the History of England 





By ARTHUR M. Mowry, A. M. Illustrated. 
7o cents 


First Steps in the History of Our Country 


By W. A. Mowry, Ph. D., and A. M. Mowry. 
I}lustsated nae i 60 cents 





A History of the United States 





For Schools. By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D.,and A.M. 
Mowry, A. M. 
$e ee eee ae ee 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


The World and Its People 





Twelve Volumes. 


Around the World 





Edited by CLARENCE F. CARROLL, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 
Three Volumes — Illustrated. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Our list includes a great variety of 
excellent Readers in every line of 
school interest. Send for catalogue. 





LATIN 


The First Year of Latin 





By W. B. GuNNISON, Principal of Erasmus Hall 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., and WALTER S. 
HARLEY, Instructor in Latin, Erasmus Hall 
age School Foe ee ee tn BIO 


ALGEBRA 


A First Book in Algebra 





By WaALLace C. Boypen, A. M., Principal of 
the Boston Normal School 60 cents 


The Essentials of Algebra 





By Rosert J. ALey, Professor of Mathematics 
in Indiana University, and Davip A. RoTH- 
ROCK, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Indiana University. (./#st ready) 


ENGLISH CLASSICS 


The Silver Series of Classics 





A series of attractive books, admirably edited 
covering all requirements for college entrance 
examinations. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


The Silver Series of Modern Language 
; Text - Books 








Text books in French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish. Prepared under the supervision of 
ADOLPHE Coun, LL. B., A. M., Professor of the 
Romance Languages and Literatures, Columbia 
University. 


MUSIC 
The Song Year Book 


By HevLen M. PLACE, Supervisor of Music, 
Baltimore, Md. 50 cents 


The Modern Music Series 


Edited by ELEANOR SMITH, Teacher of Music 
in the Chicago Kindergarten College and Froe- 
bel’s Kindergarten School. 

Primer and Four Books. 








The Beacon Series of Vocal Selections 





Sheet Music of high quality for all schools. 


Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Company cordially invite visitors at the St. Louis 
Exposition to inspect their exhibit in the Palace of Education, where they will see 


a complete collection of the publications of the House. 
They are always glad to receive and reply to inquiries regarding their books 


and suggestions as to the needs of teachers. 


Write to our nearest office for catalogues and circulars. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


PHILADELPHIA 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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The exhibit is divided into sections lettered from A 
to M inclusive, and these are subdivided into units 
numbered from 1 to 68 inclusive. Bach unit consists of 
a leaf cabinet with six drawers directly underneath. 

The units from 15 to 21 inclusive are arranged to 
serve as an index to the entire New Jersey educational 
exhibit. 

Unit No. 15 directs to first year’s work. Unit No. 16 
dirécts to second and fourth year’s work. Unit No. 17 
directs to third and fifth year’s work. Unit No. 18 di- 
rects to sixth and seventh year’s work. Unit No. 19 
directs to eighth year’s work. Unit No. 21 directs to 
ninth and tenth year’s work. Unit No. 21 directs to 
eleyenth and twelfth year’s work. 

To find the work from a particular school, first find 
in one of the index cabinets the card containing work 
from the county or city in which said school is located. 

This card will direct you to the section, to the unit 
and to the volumes, in which all the work of the 
school, except that placed upon the walls, can be found. 
Different lines of school work are bound in different 
colored volumes as shown by index cards. 

Other unique features of the New Jersey exhibit are 
as follows:— 

The manual training work of each school is shown in 
connection with its academic. 

An historical exhibit consisting of sketches prepared 
by pupils of the public schools of historical events that 
have occurred in the state, accompanied by photographs 
of its historical places, has served to stimulate unusual 
interest in a most imporiant line of information. 

A combined exhibit of music and art is exceptionally 
fine and is attracting much attention. 

By means of systematic arrangement a large amount 
of work is displayed within small compass. The work 
in the leaf cabinets is not shown in single sheets, but in 
the majority of cases from five to twenty are fastened in 
a single space, so as to be conveniently inspected. 

The general arrangement of the work in the New 
Jersey booth is as follows:— 

Beginning at the left entrance we first find that of the 
New Jersey normal and model schools, next that of the 
State Industrial school for colored youth, and then fol- 
lows in regular order the general exhibit of primary, 
grammar, and high school work. 

As per instructions received from the chief of the 
department of education at St. Louis, no work from 
private schools is included in the New Jersey public 
school exhibit. 

The work of a very large percentage of its schools, 
both rural] and urban, is represented, and the garden 
state is ably maintaining the reputation won at former 
expositions. 





ILLINIOS. 


The Illinois exhibit is fairly representative of the 
work doing in all grades of public schools. It is ar- 
ranged quite conveniently for examination in s'xty- 
eight of the New Jersey educational cabinets so much 
in use, and is adjacent to the forty like cases of mate- 
rial exhibited by the city of Chicago. 

The exhibit from the city of Peoria is the largest, and 
perhaps the most complete, though equally excellent 
work is shown by other large cities, as Springfield, Bast 
St. Louis, Rockford, Rock Island, Joliet, and Moline. 
Cities of from ten to twenty thousand inhabitants, like 
Galesburg, Cairo, Oak Park, Aurora, Alton, Blooming- 
ton, Kewanee, LaSalle, Streator, and Monmouth are as 
well represented. Smaller cities, like Havana, Lewis- 
town, Centralia, Sterling, Morrison, Duquoin, Galva, 
Griggsville, and others, show that quality is not neces- 
sarily confined to the larger centres. 

The country school exhibit, to which the counties of 
Clay, Edgar, Woodford, Warren, Clark, Coles, Jasper, 
Kane, Whiteside, LaSalle, Christian, Cook, Pike, St. 
Clair, Marshall, Macon, DeWitt, Williamson, Madison, 
Lee, Piatt, Sangamon, and Winnebago have been con- 
tributors, is, I think, rather interesting. Most of the 
material from country schools is so arranged that it is 
easy to study it with reference to the resemblances and 
differences between the graded and ungraded school 
werk. In this exhibit will be found a model of the 
best type of one-room school building to be found in 
Illinois. It is one of twelve very excellent buildings of 
that class quite recently built in Edgar county, and 
illustrates very well the best buildings of the kind in 
many parts of the state. Near it is a model, built to 
scale,—one-eighth inch to the foot.—of the first con- 
solidated country school building erected in Illinois. 
It is located in Seward township, Winnebago county, in 
which county two or three more consolidated schools 
have been organized, and will probably be equally well 
housed within a year or two. The movement for con- 
sclidated schools is but just begun in Illinois. 

Distinctively high school work is represented by some 
good work from the Township high schools of Prince- 
ton, Streator, Ottawa, LaSalle, Pontiac, Joliet, Sterling, 
Savanna, Highland Park, Nauvoo, and Roseville. 

rhe five state normal schools, at Normal, Carbondale, 
DeKalb, Charleston, and Macomb, together represent 
what Illinois is doing in this department quite fully. 
The cabinets containing the work from these schools’ 
will repay studious examination. 
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NATURE STUDIES. 





CONDUCTED_BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 





SOME JUNE BIRDS, 


_ King Bird.—The King Bird passes the winter in Cen- 
tral and South America, and starts north by pairs in 
spring, reaching the northern tier of states early in 
May. It feeds on insects caught in the air, being a typi- 
cal flycatcher, and rests habitually upon an exposed 
branch or fence post, where it can see clearly the area 
immediately about it. It builds a compact nest of 
grasses, moss, and other materials in an apple or other 
tree, ip which the female lays three to five white eggs. 
“The calls and cries of the Kingbird,” writes Olive 


Thorne Miller, “are generally loud and attractive, if not ~ 


particularly musical, but while his mate is sitting—and 
possibly at other times—he indulges in a soft and very 


.3 


of leaves, grass, and similar materials in such a way as 
to resemble the surroundings. Consequently, it is diffi- 
cult to find. The Chewink has a call note which has 
given it this name, and also a song, which Mr. Thomp- 
son Seton has translated as “chuck-burr, pell-a-will-a- 
will-a.” There is a decided difference in the appearance 
of the sexes, the males being more strongly colored than 
their mates. Length, eight inches. 

The Cowbird..—An early arrival from its winter quar- 
ters in the Southern states, often appearing at the same 
time as the Red-winged Blackbird. It lives in small 
companies on the ground in fields, often staying near 
herds of cattle. These birds eat grasshoppers and other 
insects, as well as the seeds of many plants. They are 
especially notable from the habit the 
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pleasing song, which I have heard only in the very early 
morning.” ‘The Kingbird is noted for his antipathy to 
crows and hawks, and is often useful in keeping these 
away from the poultry yard. Sexes similar. Lengih, 
eight inches. 

American Goldfinch.—This favorite bird is a perma- 
nent resident in the Northern states, though the change 


females have of depositing their 
eggs, one at a time, in the nests of 
other birds to be hatched by the 
foster-parents. The young cowbird 
generally causes the death of the 
birdlings to whom the nest properly 
belongs. In this respect the Cow- 
bird is to America what the Cuckoo 
is to Bngland, our American 
Cuckoos building nests and rearing 
their own young. Males much 
biacker than females. Length, seven 
inches. 

Red-headed Woodpecker. — This 
very characteristic bird is to be rec- 
ognized by the fact that the head, 
neck, and throat are entirely red, not 
: a mere patch on the back of the 
. head as in the male Hairy Wood- 

pecker, which in the East is often 

for the Red-headed Woodpecker. It 
reaches the northern part of its range late in 
April. “The MRed-head,” writes Professor Lynds 
Jones, ‘is not a true woodpecker, since he does not 
search the bark of trees for insects and worms as much 





mistaken 
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of coloring in autumn — 








makes it less conspicuous 
during winter. The species 
is also called Yellow-bird, 
Thistle-bird, and Wild 
Canary, and in its spring 
dress is familiar to every 
one. Its food consists 


SOMETHING NEW 





chiefly -of seeds, though 
some insects are also 
eaten. Its calls and songs 
are cheerful, and beloved 
by all friends of the birds. 
They generally congregate 
in small flocks, singing as 
they fly, ‘“per-chic-o-ree, 
per-chic-o-ree,” “sowing 
the air with music,” as 
Mr. Chapman has happily 
suggested. Late in sum- 
mer the flocks separate 
into nesting pairs which 
build their snug nests, 
lined with thistle-down in 
some shrub or tree, the 
nests contairing from 
three to six very pale blue 
eggs. Males more brightly 
colored than the females. 
Length, five inches. 
Chewink or Towhee 
Bunting.—A familiar bird 
to every one who wanders 
along the shady borders of 
woods. There and in 
brushy tangles of recent 
growth it is quite sure to 
be found. It arrives from 
its winter home in our 
Southern states late in 
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April, or early in May, 
feeding on such seeds and 
insects as miay be found 
among the leaves beneath 
the shrubbery of its 


haunts. The nest is built 
in May, generally upon the 
ground, being constructed 
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as he looks for them on posts and such surfaces, but he 
has developed the flycatcher habit of darting out for 
f'ying insects, catching them as adroitly as any King- 


bird.” The nest is built in a hole in a dead tree, and 
cottains from four to six white eggs. Length, nine 
inches. 


Flicker, cr Highhole.—Besides those above given, this 
bird is called the Golden-winged Woodpecker, Yellow 
Hammer, Clape, and many other local names. A few 
spend the winter as far north as southern New Hamp- 
shire, becoming conspicuous in early spring by their 
characterisiic call notes. Unlike other woodpeckers, the 
Flicker is often seen on the ground, where it feeds 
largely upon ants. It is easily recognized on the wing 
by the white rump which shows plainly during the char- 
acteristic woodpecker flight. For nesting purposes a 
hole is dug in a dead tree, five to nine white eggs being 
laid. “The Flicker, like other woodpeckers,” writes 
Mr. Frank M. Chapman, “beatssa rolling tattoo in the 
spring, but his vocal song proper is a rapidly-repeated, 
mellow ‘cuh, cuh, cuh, cuh, cuh,’ etc., as spring-like a 
sound as the peeping of frogs. His usual note is a vig- 
orus nasal ‘kee-yer.’”’ 

Nighthawk, or Night-Jar—A bird of especial interest 
on account of its habits of flight and other character- 
istics. Reaches the northern tier of states early in May, 
having passed the winter in South America. Feeds ex- 
clusively on insects caught in the air during the early 
morning and evening flights of the birds. Firefl'es are 
caught in numbers. On cloudy days they may be seen 
flving at other times. ‘They rest by day on fences, rocks, 
apd tree branches, sitting lengthwise of the latter, so 
that their lichen-colored feathers blend with the lichen- 
covered bark. Eggs laid on bare rocks in open pastures 
The birds uiter a frequent call, which has been trans- 
lated “peent,”’ and produce a strange booming sound by 
a sudden descent, the sound being made by the rush of 
air through the wing feathers—one of the most curious 
noises of the outer world. 

Whippocrwill.—Every child outside our large cities 
should be familiar with the strange call of the Whip- 
poorwill, one of the few birds whose note has given it 
its pame. Arriving in the more northern states about 
the middle of May, its presence is much more likely to 
be realized through hearing its call than through secing 
the bird. It is nocturnal, flying noiselessly through the 
darkness in quest of its insect food, and resting by day 
in snady woods, on or near the ground. In such situa- 
tions its nest is made, two eggs being laid, generally on 
the fallen leaves. Length, nine and one-half inches. 


SOME WATER PLANTS, 

Broad-leaved Arrow-head.—This beautifully decoreted 
plant is of as much interest to the naturalist as to the 
artist. Doth leaves and flowers show wonderful adapta- 
tions to the conditions of life. In deep water the leaf- 
stems are likely to take on the form of bladeless peti- 
called phylicdia, having the gppearance of long, 
arrow leaves, and serving the of the leaves. 
This is an adaptation to the current of running water; 
these long and supple blades it cannot tear 
the ordinary form of leaf. Then, when the water he- 
comes shallow, and perhaps disappears altogether from 
the soil surface, the plant 
shaped leaf blades on rigid stems 


oles, 
purpose 


as it would 


develops its broad arrow. 


, to do duty in the air 


instead of in the water. The flowers also are of equal 
interest. Arranged on the scape in whorls of three, they 
are of two kinds—the pollen-bearing and the seed-bear- 
ing. Only the pollen-hearing ones have the three white 
petals that render the flowers « mspicious. It is com- 
monly the case that when plants are monoecious or 
dioecious, the pollen-bearing flowers are the more con- 


spicuous- attracting the insects to become loaded with 





pollen, and then to go to the pistil-bearing blossoms. 
There are several other species of Sagittaria or Arrow- 
leaf, differing te Pred in the shapes of the leaves. 

Yellow Pond I. ly.—tThis species, often called Cow- 
lily, and sometimes Spatter Dock, is very interesting to 
the naturalist. The leaves under water are thinner than 
those above it. Part of the sepals are yellow and petal- 
like, while the petals are small and sepal-like. On the 


first day that the yellow sepals open the stigma is recep- 
tive, but the anthers are not yet shedding pollen. When 
a bee comes laden with pollen from an older flower it is 
required by the closeness of the yellow sepals to touch 
the sigma as it crawls down to get the nectar. On the 
second day the sepals Gpen wider And the anthers shed 
their pollen. The flower is visited by a small bee of the 
«xenus Halictus, which seems to have established espec- 
ial relations with this blossom, and by certain flies and 
beetles, The bees may often be found beneath the potals 
of the newly-opened flowers. 

Water Lily.—Two species of white Water Lilies are 
found in the eastern region of the United States. The 
Sweet-scented Water Lily is distinguished by its per- 
fume and by having its leaves purple on the under side, 
It is distributed from Nova Scotia to Florida, westward 
to Louisiana and Manitoba. There is a variety of this 
especies that has pink. flowers along the coast from 
Massachusetts to New Jersey. The scentless White 
Water Lily has the leaves green on both sides; it is dis- 
tributed from: Vermont to Michigan, extending as far 
south as Pennsylvania. These waiter lilies are especially 
interesting on account of their adaptation to water; on 
account of the transformation of stamens into petals; 
and on account of the remarkable adaptation to pollina- 
tion. 

Water-Travelers.--The most abundant water travelers 
among plants are the sedges which are found along the 
sides of every pond and the banks of every stream. The 
sedges bear a general resemblance to the grasses, for 
which they are often mistaken, If you will examine one 
of the “seeds’’ from a ripened head you will notice that 
it is very light in weight. If you press upon it the 
“seed” will break and you will find it apparently hollow 
on the inside. But if you look carefully you will see 
within a tiny body which is really the seed. The other 
is simply an air-filled boat in which the seed remains. 
A seed with such an outer covering is called an achene 
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or akene, although the air-space is not present in most 
uchenes, 

These edge achenes float on the surface of the pond or 
lake, being Llown about by the wind or carried with the 
moving waters. 

A somewhat similar adaptation to transportation by 
water may be found in the fruits of the common arrow- 
leaf plants and the pond lbilies. There are in each air 
chambers between the seeds and the outer covering, en- 
abling the fruits to float in the water. 
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the first half of the century just closed,—whipping uni- 
versal and perpetual. Read Horace Mann’s second re- 
port; more than 300 schools in Massachusetts broken up 
in a single year by the insubordination of the scholars. 
Listen to the stories told by old men—all justify the ex- 
clamation of 'Thackeray, “‘Poor little ancestors, how they 
were flogged!” 

In the past some voices have been raised against this 
false philoscphy. Roger .Ascham, Queen Elizabeth’s 
iutor, knew better and taught better. Do you recall his 
story of Lady Jane Grey? 

“Before I went into Germany I came to Brodegate in 
Leicestershire to take my leave of that noble Lady Jane 
Grey, to whom I was exceeding much beholding. Her 
parents, the Duke and Duchess, with all the household, 
gentlemen and gentlewomen, were hunting in the park. 

“I found her in her chamber reading Phaedon Platonis 
in Greek, and that with as much delight as some gentle- 
man would reada merry tale in Boccase, 

“I asked her why she would lose such pastime in the 
park. Smiling, she answered me: ‘I wisse all their 
sport in the park is but a shadow to that pleasure that 
I find in Plato.’ 

“Alas, good folk, they never felt what true pleasure 
meant. 

“ ‘And how came you, madam,’ quoth I, ‘to this 
deep knowledge of pleasure, and what did chiefly allure 
you unto it?’ 

“*T will tell you,’ quoth she, ‘and tell you a truth which 
perchance you will marvel at. One of the greatest bene- 
fits that ever God gave me is that he sent me so sharp 
and severe parents, and so gentle a schoolmaster. For 
when { am in presence of either father or mother, 
whether I speak, keep silence, sit, stand or go, eat, 
drink, be merry or sad, be sewing, playing, dancing, or 
doing anything else, I must do it as it were in such 
weight, measure, and number, and so perfectly as God 
inade the world, or else I am so sharply taunted, so 
cruelly threatened, yea, presently sometimes with 
pinches, rips, and bobs, and other ways, which I will not 


name for the honor I bear them, so without measure 
misordered that I think myself in hell till time come 
that I must go to Mr. Elmer, who teacheth me so gently, 
so pleasantly, with such fair allurements to learning, 
that I think all the time nothing while I am with him. 

“And thus my book hath been so much my pleasure 
and more, that in respect of it, all other pleasures, in 
very deed, be but trifles and troubles unto me.’ ” 

This charming story is but as a rift in the clouds, 
letting a ray of sunshine through. In the main the his- 
tory of formal cducation is a dreary and desolate waste. 

No, the path of progress for us does not lie in retracing 
our steps and getting back into the old way of pre- 
scription end compulsion. 

If the Red Sea is before us the Egyptians are behind 
us,and the word for usis the word of the Lord to Moses, 
“Speak unto the children of Israel that they go forward.” 
And the guiding principle for us, our pillar of cloud by 
day and fire by night, is the law of the strenuous life— 
the law of interest and freedom. This must be in- 
wrought in.o all our theories and plans and methods. 

First of all intc our belief that children develop to 
the best ends when they develop naturally according to 
the law of their own life. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not pleading for “soft 
pedagogics.” I am not urging that school work should 
be mad? entertaining or interesting, that children should 
be tickled instead of taught, nor that they should be 
allowed to follow all their whims and fancies. I am 
pleading for work—hard work, heroic work, if you 
please, but for work done for a purpose, work with 
heart in it. Instead of doing the work for the child, I 
would have the whole child engaged in educating him- 
self, under the impelling force of a free will. 

Our first business is to discover the mind of the child. 
This is the use of the many-sided course of study. You 
ask me: Have we not too many studies? I answer, yes 
and no. 


If we are to demand equal interest and attention to all, 
and large acquirements of knowledge in all, if we are to 
call them all essential and all essential for all, then I say 
yes, emphatically yes. But if we are to use them as 
means for discovering the mind of the child, striking 
many neotes to find the dominant one to which the child 


will respond, I say no—not one too many. Commis. 
sioner Harris loves to call the five divisions of our 
course of study, language, mathematics, science, geog- 
raphy, and history, the five windows of the soul, through 
which we look out on the world and learn to live in it, 
I would not close or curtain one of those windows. But 
I woulda not demand or expect or wish to have all the 
pupils get the same view of nature through the win- 
dows. 

Men do not so see the world. Raffaelle and Angelico 
looked on the world and saw saints and angels. Turner 
looked and saw beauty of form and color in sky and 
mountains and sea. Millais looked and saw only peas- 
ants toiling in the fields of Barbizon. 

But our work must go further, we must feed these in- 
terests when we have discovered them. Has the child 
constructive taste? Furnish him with materials, and tools 
and models, and time to construct. Is he interested in 
natural objects-—animals, plants, minerals? Afford him 
opportunity and encouragement, sympathy and help and 
companionship in his searching and his collecting. Are 
his tastes literary? Feed them with books, choice books, 
his own books. By so doing we may be sure that we are 
doing the most for them all, and most for society, if we 
send them out with interests. They may never be free 
from the bondage of necessity. They may all their lives 
be hewers of wood and drawers of water. Or duty may 
lay upon them obligations sacred as life, which they 
would not ignore or shrink from, but, like so many men 
before them, they may not be mere slaves to necessity, 
mere burden bearers for duty. They may, besides this, 
free, and in their freedom find joy for themselves and 
render service to the world. 

So Hans Sachs, the cobbler of Nuremberg, sang his 
songs to the hearts of the German people. So Priestley, 
the preacher, played in his laboratory and discovered 
oxygen. So Hugh Hiller, the stone mason, became the 
historian of the Old Red Sandstone. 

But time fails me. I found in Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
little story my opening word—Who cares if work is hard, 
if he likes it? 

For my closing word, I go far back in the history of 
philosophy and find in Aristotle’s Rhetoric the same pro- 
found truth: “Liberty kindleth love; love refuseth no 
labor; and labor obtaineth whatsoever it seeketh.” 
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It has been adopted in 95 per cent. of all the cities and towns that have changed 


_ A copy of the new Outline of Study will be sent free to all teachers who desire to 
examine into the plan and method of this system of music teaching. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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TEXT-BOOKS WHICH GIVE MOST 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


Arithmetics 


LippincoT?’s MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
Lippincot?’s ELEMENT’Y ARITHMETIC 
LypPINCoT?T’s PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 








Histories 


Morris’s Primary HIsToRY 
Morris’s ELEMENTARY HISTORY 
Morris’s ADVANCED HISTORY 








Worcester’s School Dictionaries _ 


WORCESTER’S NEW PRIMARY DICTIONARY 
WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
WORCESTER’S NEW COMPREHENSJVE DICTIONARY 
WORCESTER’S NEW ACADEMIC DICTIONARY 


These are the best Dictionaries for school use. Try them. The schools of 
Washington, D.C., are now using Thirteen Thousand 
Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionaries. 








Physiologies Languages 








PaTRICK’s LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 
PaTRICK’s LESSONS IN GRAMMAR 


PATRICK’S PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR 


CuTTER’s BEGINNER'S PHYSIOLOGY 
CuTTER’s INTERMEDIATE PHYSIOLOGY 
CuTTER’sS COMPREHENSIVE PHYSIOLOGY 





Schwinn and Stevenson’s Civil Government 
Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra 





LIPPINCOTT’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


EDITED BY 
Dr. M. G. BRUMBAUGH, Ex-Commissioner of Schools of Puerto Rico, 
Professor of Pedagogy at University of Pennsylvania. 

















Thinking and Learning to Think 
By Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Superintendent of Pennsylvania. 


Vol. 1. 


351 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

A seriés of clear and practical lectures in the difficult art of teaching pupils to think, designed 
to throw lignt upon this one important phase of peu gosy, without in any way pretending to sup- 
plant the systematic treatises on psychology and logic. 


A timely volume of inestimable value. Nine Thousand Copies Sold in Ohio. 











Vol 2 Two Centuries of Peunsylwania History 
° . By Dr. ISAAC SHARPLESS, 
President of Haverford College. 





385 p*ges. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

There must be, in addition to professional study, a critical and extended study of related truth. 
The best teicher-training includes a broad, general culture as well as an extended pedagogic‘train- 
ing.— EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


V ! 3 History of Education. 

O a e By E. L. KEMP, A.M,, Professor of Pedagogy, 

385 pages. Cloth, Price, #1.25. State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
This volume is an intelligent and concise presentation of the educational progress of mankind. 

It is conservative and thoughtful, and fair in its treatment of the various dominant educational 

influences of the past and present. A careful study of this book will widen the teacher’s profes- 

sional horizon and make him feel the dignity of his calling, 


Vol. 4. 


12mo, Cloth. Price, #1.25. 

This is a formulation of the conceptions of the great philosopher, as exhibited in his lecture 
notes on Pedagogy, and in selections from other of his most thoughtfnl writings. The editor is a 
Professor in the University of Alabama. 



























The Educational Theory of Immanuel Kant 
By EDWARD FRANKLIN BUCHNER, 













Other Pedagogical Works 

Boyer’s Principles and Methods of Teaching 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction 
Wickersham’s School Economy 





‘ 








Special Prices to Reading Circles and Normal Schools. 












PUBLISHERS 


Upon application we will send to any address full information as to terms of introduction of our books, Correspondence solicited 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





PHILADELPHIA 








Julius Caesar Fdited by F. ARMITAGE MORLEY, M.A. 
Macbeth Edited by GEORGE SMITH, M.A. 
As You Like It Edited by FLORA MASSON. 


THE TEMPLE SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE 


Hamlet Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 
The Tempest Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 
Richard II. Edited by C. H. SCOTT, M.A. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


1. Large, clear type and‘careful_text, in a convenient page. 

2. The notes “strike the happy medium between too much and too little 
help’ and avoid mere display of erudition. They contain many apposite 
contemporary illustrations. 

3. Each volume has a full glossary of unusual words and meanings, 
illustrated by numerous cuts, many of them rare, which add much to the 
vividness of the definitions. 

4. The introductions introduce; they are not mere commentaries to ac- 
company or follow the reading of the plays. 





5. The sketch of Shakespeare’s life, repeated in each volume, is simply 
and interestingly written, and is illustrated with reproductions of contem- 
porary buildings and the Droeshout portrait. 

6. The sections on Versification tell simply what the pupil needs to 
know about not only regular metrical structure, but also unstopped verses, 
weak and feminine endings, rhymed couplets, and other characteristies that 


jndicate date. 
7. Each volume contains several full-page imaginative illustrations of 


the text by well-known artists. 


SOME COMMENTS 


Prof. SOPHIE C, HART, Wellesley College: To my mind they represent the most intelligent selection of Shakespeare scholarship and research within 
the limits of a school edition. I am especially pleased to see the metrical analysis, the simple, clear definition of fundamental points, the excellent glossary, the 
valuable critical material. What impresses me most is the good judgment that lies behind the preparation of a book. The illustrations are charming and give a 


distinct sense of atmosphere. 


ARTHUR H. QUINN, University of Pennsylvania: The typographical appearance is excellent, and the editing seems careful and scholarly. I think the 
addition of the illustrations illustrative of the customs of the Elizabethan theatre will be of great service. 


JAMES B. SMILEY, Lincoln High School, Cleveland, O.: The books as a whole are excellent and surpass every other school edition that I have seen, 
The binding, paper and typography are commendable; the introductions, notes and illustrations are excellent, while the glossary seems to be complete and 


most helpful. 


Prof. T. V. HUNT, Princeton University : The Temple School Editions of Shakespeare impress me very favorably. The plan of a uniform general intro- 
duction is an excellent one, as also the illustrations that accompany the text. The notes and glossary are helpful. 


R. H. BOWLES, Phillips Exeter Academy : The introductions are unusually good, the illustrations interesting, the page clear and open—in 


short, everything about the books is more than ordinarily well done. 


HENRY HOLT AND COTPIPANY, Publishers 





29 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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For Nervousness 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating and life-giving prop- 
erties. 

Gives Perfect Digestion 


and Restful Sleep. 


If your drugzist can’t supply you, we will send 
small bottle, postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WorRrKS, Providence, R. 1. 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 28-July 1: National Educational 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 


June 29, 30-July 1: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association (Western Division) at 
Portland. President, D. A. Grout, Port- 
land. Secretary, G. W. Jones, Salem. 


July 5-6-7: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Ithaca. President, James 
M. Edsall, 8418 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 


July 6-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H. President, 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 


October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 


October: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Manitowoc. 


December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 


December 26-31: The California Siate 


Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 

Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 
Christmas week: Washington State 

Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 


dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 


December 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee. 


February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. At the annual meeting of 
the school committee for the election of 
teachers, Eugene M. Dow of Woodsville 
was elected sub-master of the high school, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Eben L. Phillips last fall. 


FRANKLIN. Principal Leslie L. Cleve- 
land of the high school has tendered his 
resignation, in order to accept a flattering 
offer elsewhere. 


HANOVER. Henry L. Moore, Dart- 
mouth, ’77, of Minneapolis, has recently 
given the college $5,000, in memory of his 
son, Guernsey, who died during his col- 
lege course in 1901. This fund is to be 
called the “Guernsey Center Moore fund 
for collections of art.”” The income from 
this fund is to be applied to the purchase 
of objects of artistic merit and value, to 
be kept and exhibited and used by the 


trustees, to encourage and promote the 
interest and education in art of the stu- 
dents of the college. G. C. Moore, to 
whom this gift is a memorial, was a mem- 


ber of the class of 1904. He was taken ill 
at Buffalo on his return trip to college 
from his home, and died September. 26, 
1901. ‘His death was very deeply felt by 
his friends in college. 


VERMONT. 


The annual meeting of the Vermont 
State Teachers’ Association will be held 
in Rutland October 20-21-23, instead of at 
Middlebury, as previously advertised. On 
account of the loss by fire of the high 
school building, it seemed an unfortunate 
time to hold the meeting there. The as- 
sociation has been invited to hold its 
meeting in Rutland, and the executive 
committee has accepted the invitation. 


BRANDON. Principal M. D. Chittenden 
has resigned his position at the head of 
the graded schools in Brandon, to accept 
a larger field of work in Fairfax. 

PROCTOR. Miss Nell A. Royce, for the 
past two years instructor in vocal music 
in the graded schools of Proctor, has re- 
signed her position for work nearer her 
home in Ohio. 

Arrangements are being made by the 
state superintendent of education and 
local examiners of teachers for two sum- 
mer schools, to be held the last two weeks 
in July, in St. Johnsbury and Rutland. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
LOWELL. Dr. Clarence Moores Weed, 


_professor of zoology and entomology at 


the New Hampshire State College at Dur- 
ham, has accepted the position of teacher 
of biology in the Lowell Normal School. 
He succeeds Miss Carolyn Morse, and will 
begin his duties at the opening of the 
next term. Dr. Weed was born thirty- 
eight years ago in Toledo, O., and moved 
to Lansing, Mich., at an early date, where 
he was educated. He has 'received the 
following degrees: B. Sc., Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, 1883; M. Sc., 1884; D. Sc., 
Ohio State University. After graduating, 
he was associated with Orange Judd on 
the Prairie Farmer in Chicago for two 
years, then became assistant state ento- 
mologist of Illinois for three or four 
years; then entomologist at the Ohio ex- 
periment station until called to New 
Hampshire in 1891 as professor of zoology 
and entomology at the New Hampshire 
College. He was appointed state nursery 
inspector in New Hampshire in 1903. 
NORTHAMPTON. Schuyler F. Herron 
of Herkimer, N. Y., has been unanimously 
elected to the position of superintendent 
of schools. He ‘thas been superintendent 
of schools in Herkimer for three years, 
and was formerly superintendent in 
Canajoharie, N. Y., two_years. He was 
graduated from Syracuse University in the 
class of 1893, and during a few years after 
graduation was teacher in various schools. 
ATHOL. F. C. Avery, for many years 
principal of the high school in this town, 
has been selected to a similar position in 
Stamford, at a greatly-increased salary. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. On July 5 next, the school 
board will hold an examination of such 
women as desire to be enrolled on its 
eligible list for appointment as assistant 
teachers in the grammar schools. Cir- 


culars containing information as to the - 


conditions of the examination are in prep- 
aration, and will be sent on application to 
the superintendent of schools. 
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THE TIME TO SELECT YOUR VACA- 
TION HAUNT. 





MOUNTAINS, SEASHORE AND LAKE RESORTS. 





The trees and foliage are decked in 
their summer garb, and the perfumed 
blossoms are beginning to fall; the sun’s 
rays are hotter than a few weeks ago; 
the ripening and fresh color of spring has 
deejened into the mellow coat of summer. 
In another week, perspiring business men 
will be rushing pell mell for the nearest 
cooling spot. The beaches will be 
thronged; and the country and mountain 
resorts will be preparing for the rush. 
You are not obliged to swelter under the 
summer’s sun, nor to tread the baked 
bricks of the city, either,—at least, not 
on your vacation; and it behooves you to 
take note of the numerous and varied re- 
sorts in Northern New England, and 
make a selection. Do you like the coun- 
try and a modern hotel? Do you prefer 
a quiet, old farmnouse, with pictorial sur- 
roundings? Do you care to paddle in the 
ocean or to sun yourself on the sandy 
beach? Do you desire to hie to mountain 
tops, to drink in the pure atmosphere of 
these heights? Do you wish to recline in 
a peaceful valley of absorbing scenery, 
where silvery streams and verdant plains 
make wp a vision of pastoral beauty? 

You can choose your resort, anything 
you want in the Boston & Maine’s list of 


EAGLE SOLID CRAYONS 





These Crayons contain a superior quality of material and are especially 


adapted for Artistic Colored Work. 


They are highly recommended for 


Colored Map Drawing, Checking, etc., and will be found to be cleaner, . 
cheaper and in every way more desirable than water orvoil paints. 

They are manufactured in round shape, 3 1-2 inches in length, 5-16 
inches diameter, and are paper covered, 

2701, White; 2702, Lemon Yellow; 2704, Orange; 2706, Vegetable 


2708, Pink ; 
Sepia -Brown ; 


Green ; 
2714, 


2710, Prussian Blue; 
2716, Violet ; 


2712, Vermillion Red; 


2717, Brick Red; 2718, Ultra- 


marine Blue; 2720, Black; 2725, Terra Sienna; 2731, Sienna Brown ; 
2745, Mineral Green. 


Six in a box, assorted colors as may be desired. Trade No. 1700. 
Twelve in a box, assorted colors as may be desired. Trade No. 1701. 
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The Eagle Solid Crayon Holder, of highly finished Nickel, enables the 


utilization of the entire Crayons. 


Obtainable in the following lengths :— 


No. A, 6 inches ; No. B, 4 1-2 inches ; No. C, 3 inches, all 3-8 inches diameter. 


Send for Samples and Prices. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


377-379 Broadway 


New York City 








resorts, with hotels and rates for 1904. 
This booklet is something entirely new. 
It contains a beautiful colored cover and 
ninety-six pages of interesting descriptive 


“matter, information, and illustrations. It 


will be sent free upon receipt of address, 
by the general passenger department, Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad, Boston. 
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JULY 1 AND 2 NIAGARA FALLS EX- 
CURSION VIA BOSTON AND MAINE 
RAILROAD. 





ROUND TRIP $10.40 VIA ROTTERDAM JUNC- 
TION, $9.90 VrA TROY, 


The lowest rate, the shortest route, and 
service on such beautifully equipped and 
fast trains as the Chicago express, the 
“Continental Limited,’ and the ‘“Na- 
tional Limited’ is what the Boston & 
Maine railroad offers on the Niagara Falls 
excursion July 1 and 2; returning not 
after July 4. Either the West Shore 
route, $10.40, through the Mohawk val- 
ley, or the Erie route, through Southern 
New York, $9.90 round trip. 


, 


VACATIONS IN VERMONT. 


It has been truthfully said that the man 
who fails to take a vacation does an in- 
justice not only to himself but to his 
family. Wise men never miss the annual 
summer outing; they go to Vermont with 
their families and come home rested, in- 
vigorated, and better men for so doing. 
“Summer Homes Among the Green Hills” 
tells of 100 delightful summer resorts in 
Vermont villages, among the mountains 
and on the shores and islands of Lake 
Champlain. One of them might suit you. 
Write to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., Cen- 
tral Vermont Railway, 360 Washington 
street, Boston, enclosing six-cent stamp 
and get a copy of the handsomely illus- 
trated book. It will open your eyes to the 
charms of Vermont in the good old sum- 
mer time, 
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PANORAMIC YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


The Northern Pacific can now supply to 
all who have visited, contemplate visiting, 
or are interested in Yellowstone Park, a 
large panoramic picture of the park. 
This work of art is forty-two inches long 
by thirty-eight inches wide, and is done 
in fifteen colors. It shows the topography 
of the park, the location of the hotels, 
geyser basins, canyons, roads, lakes, 
mountains, and all features of the park. 
It gives as nothing else can a connected 
idea of the region, and is a valuable pic- 
ture and map combined. Framed, it is 
ornamental as well as useful, and is spe- 
cially-suited to the school, classroom, and 
library, This. panoramic picture will be 


ready for distribution in tubes about June 
15, and will be sent to any address by A. 
M. Cleland, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent, St. Paul, Minn., upon receipt of 35 
cents. Orders will be taken now and sent 
direct to Mr. Cleland or through any of 
the General or District Passenger Agents 
of the Northern Pacific in the larger cities, 
or through the local agents in Nortbern 
Pacific territory. 
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THE BOSTON THEATRES. 








TREMONT. 


“Woodland” is now in its third month 
of a prosperous engagement at the 
Tremont, and increases in popularity. 
““Woodland” is one of the best “repeaters’’ 
that has been seen in Boston. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Savage’s ‘Prince of 
Pilsen” and “Peggy from Paris’ com- 
panies established enviable records for 
long and successful summer runs at Mr. 
Schoeffel's theatre. “Woodland” prom- 
ises to eclipse all of the preceding records. 
it is a light opera filled with comedy lines 
and situations; the music 1s wriiten in 
Mr. Luders’ inimitable style; all the char- 
acters represent birds, and there are 
novelties almost without end. Of the 
many interesting features in the opera, 
the act of ‘The Hot Bird and the Cold 
Bottle’ is one of the most unique. Too 
much cannot be said in praise of the work 
of the chorus. The gay plumaged birds of 
the forest flutter and dance about the 
stage to the delight of the audiences. 


GLOBE. 
On Monday, June 27, the “Isle of 
Spice” will begin the eighth week of its 


successful run at the Globe theatre in 
Poston. During the past weeks the 
strength of the show has been tested, for 
the warm days have been of the kind that 
try the mettle of an indoor attracti:n. 
The merry “Isle,’’ however, bas stood the 
test, and it is always cool and comfort 
able inside the theatre. There is no better 
way of forgetting the weather than to sit 
through a _ performance of the “Isle of 
Spice.”” Bach week sees the addition of 
some new feature. New local verses are 
constantly being added to the ‘“‘Goo Goo 
Man” song, and new lines are interpolated 
nearly every night. The bargain prices 
at the Wednesday and Saturday matinees 
have proven very popular and will be con 
tinued until further notice. 


KEITH’S. 


All the juveniles within reaching dis- 
tance of Boston will surely want to go to 
Keith’s the week of June 27, as that is 
the ‘announced date of the opening of 


Merian’s dogs, said to be the greatest 
troupe of animal actors ever exhibited in 
America. These canines work alore on 
the stage, the trainer not being in sight 
at any time during the progress of the 


act. They present a little play, each dog 


being properly costumed for his part. 
Among the human entertainers in the 
sarae bill will be the Reed Birds, in a new 
comedy, singing and dancing sketch, 
“Dodging the Dodges’; Mr. and Mrs. 
James Ef. Cooper, cross-fire conversation- 
alists: Gregory and Lind, skilful jugglers 
and hoop rollers; Cliff Gordon, favurite 
German dialect comedian; Elizabeth Mur- 
ray, story-teller and ballad singer, and 
Hal Merritt, in his delightful speciaity. 
‘*Poster Girl Monologue.”” An entire 


change of selections will be played by the 
Fadettes’ woman’s orchestra and all new 
pictures will be shown in the biograph. 
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We offer the following Practical and Timely Publications 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE; As It Was and As It Is : 
Se eae ad beak Ba Perpetuate Your Income 


much interest this year. | 








; : hensi t of the t ion by which ined : 
an ann Pepe ilustrated and is written in way pleasing to every reader. Patt Not by venturesome speculation, but by 
; i , valuable statis- . : : > : 
ime, history of each of the states made from the Purchase e investing a portion of your earnings in a 
Cloth. 176 pages. 60 cents Baits " 
220 LESSONS in SPELLING and CONSTRUCTION Continuous Installment Endowment Policy 


For Grammar and High Schools, Seminaries and Normals 
By E. E. Smrru, A. B., B. S. 


Four thousand words used in twenty or more different exercises, providing for 
both test and training. 











Cloth, 72 pages. 12 cents ' Pay us Twenty Annual Premiums, and, beginning with the twen- 


FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION tieth anniversary of the policy, we will pay you an 
For Grammar and High Schools, Seminaries and Colleges > 
By H. C. Peterson, Ph. D., Master in the Crane Manual ANNUAL INCOME FOR LIFE / 
Training School, Chicago. 


This very valuable and decidedly unique manual for pupils and teachers is believed A cash dividend reduces the amount of the second and each sub- 


to be the welcome solution of a problem that has long troubled teachers in our Gram- g 8 Bia! Baggot Bo,” 
mar and High Schools, Academies, Seminaries and Colleges. sequent year’s premium, 
A Professor of English in one of the State Universities says of the book: ‘It is 





the brightest and happiest plan I have yet seen.” 
Cloth, 144 pp., 35 cents 


LM sg hd encs Re dog Ni ot Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


First put on the market in 1899, Its sale has doubled every year since. 
The books are large —each containing forty pages or about 70 per cent more than INCORPORATED 1851 
other series. One book thus sérves for a year’s work. The designs are pencil drawn 
so that the pupil’s work appears natural by the side of the copy. Send for book of 








samples and full particulars. ‘s n 
‘The aim of the Authors has been to present a simple, sensible course of study in Spri ngfield . Mass. 

drawing, adapted especially to the needs of elementary schools, rather than to produce 

drawing books more elaborate and beautiful than others. 

: aa Aa JOHN A. HALL, Pres. JULIUS H. APPLETON, Vice-Pres. 
It may be of interest to the public to know that we carry a full line of the stan- 

dard School Practice, Drawing and Examination Papers —the best line of School Sta- HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secy. 





tionery —the lowest prices. Send for estimates and samples of what you want. 


OUR CATALOGUES 























Leceery sid rss Sp Lee ig Sheng cape ae ag pe ye 24) ~~ yarn q Teachers, either men or women, desirous of engaging in the vocation or avo- 
Furniture, Stationery, Maps obes, aris, Labiets, etc. atalogue 0 ook Cases, . . eitinc bs . . : a thi f ee 
Catalogue of Chemical and Physical Apparatus, Catalogue of Books for School cation of soltetting applications for life tnsurance tn this strong, time tried 
Libraries Company, are invited to communicate with tts nearest agency or with the 
Al= Catalogues free on application. Home Office. 
A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, . . Chicago bes 


























THE THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Can Supply Teachers of 
Domestic Science, Manual Training, Physical 


Training, Drawing, Writing, Music # # 2 


Graduates of this school are in great demand by 
Superintendents and Boards of Education in all 
parts of the country. 

They can teach any combination of studies—such 
as Music and Drawing, Domestic Science and 
Physical Training, High School Studies, ete— 
thus saving the expense of an extra teacher. 

It is the only school in the country devoted ex- 
clusively to these special branches. 





Saye rhs ’ 
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For full information write to 


EMMA A. THOMAS, Director. 
550 Woodward Avenue . . -:»: DETROIT, MICH. 
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Webster's 


A Dictionary of ENGLISH 
Biography, Geography, 
Fiction, etc. 








5000 Illustrations. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
is more generally used in schools than any other large dictionary. 
selected in every instance where State purchases have been made for the sup- 
It iscommended by all the State Superintendents of Schools 
now in office, by nearly all the College Presidents, City and County Superin- 
tendents, the Principals of Normal Schools, and a host of teachers. 


John W. Cook, LL.D., President of the N.E.A., says: Webster's Inter- 
natignal Dictionary has so thoroughly established itself in the confidence of 
scholars that ‘‘ indorsements ” are no longer needed to commend it to the pub- 
We find it entirely indispensable. 


ply of schools. 


lic patronage. 


- —s 


New Gazetteer of the World 
with over 25,000 entries based on the latest 


LET US SEND YOU FREE 
Our Chart of English Sounds, showing pronunciation indicated by the 
ordinary diacritical marks used in the schoolbooks. 
cally marked letters are taught in the public schools, also **A Test In Pro- 
nunciation,’’ which is another valuable aid in the schoolroom. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS ALSO FREE. 


The Recently Hnlarged Hdition of 


International 


Contains 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, etc. 





census reports. 


Rich Bindings. 


Edited by 
W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education 





2380 Quarto Pages, 


New Biographical Dictionary 


with over 10,000 names of noted persons, 
birth, death, etc. 


Dictionary 





Every School and Teacher | 
Should Own a Copy of 
the New Edition. 





New Plates Throughout. 








It has been 


The sounds of the diacriti- 





The next smaller dictionary of the authentic Webster series is 


1100 Pages. 





WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 
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UTAH. 


Through some inadvertency space for 
an educational exhibit was not assigned 
to Utah until last March. The limited 
time precluded the preparation of an elab- 
orate exhibit. Utah cannot hope to rank 
favorably with the more carefully planned 
and more deliberately prepared exhibits, 
in point of variety of materials or excel- 
lence of mechanical finish; but she does 
direct attention to her educational theory 
and how it is worked out in practice. 

Only in the briefest way can we men- 
tion a few cardinal points of her pedagog- 
ical theory, and how they are applied in 
practice as illustrated by the exhibits. 

First. The child’s understanding of a 
new thing is in proportion to the num- 
ber of features it has that are similar to 
features with which he is already famil- 
iar. Thus, a child would classify a 
strange fruit, seen by him for the first 
time, by reasons of its size, shape, odor, 
taste, structure, etc., being similar to those 
of known kinds. He would not call ita 
fish or a stone. Hénce, the material and 
subject matter for this course of study are 
earefully selected, and have to do with 
things familiar to the average student in 
the respective grades. Reference to the 
course of study, as well as to some of the 
work displayed, will show how the child's 
previons knowledge and present mental 
condition are considered in assigning 
work. 

Second. The child will learn best those 
things which in some way affect his in- 
terests. Preference is given to things 
that belong to the child’s psychical en- 
yironment—things with which he plays, 
and about which he talks. 

The beginners’ grade is provided with 
lessons about things within the home. 
The first grade studies the house as a 
shelter; the materials in it; how they are 
put together, etc. Growing out of this 
children learn of the different kinds of 
houses in this and other lands, and the 
purposes they serve; and perhaps some of 
the relations between the kinds of shelters 
studied and the needs, conditions, and in- 
tellizgences of the occupants. In the next 
grade comes the study of foods, which re- 
quires, perhaps, a still wider experience. 
Then come the sources of supply of some 
of the most important household articles; 
then the social relations and community 
life—municipal organizations, with the 
police and fire departments, water and 
light supply, sewerage, etc. In the higher 
grades the history and organization of the 
nation and its relation to other nations, 
involving the study of transportation, 
navigation, commerce, various industries, 
and many important inventions, etc. 

Third. In the grades muscular activity 
is a striking characteristic; and, while 
generally admitted to be necessary to a 
proper physical development, has long 
been considered the enemy of mental 
growth: and rigid rules have been en- 
forced by even more rigid rulers to keep 
it out of the school. 

It is of the highest value to proper 
mental development, and manual training 
work, excursions, games, drawing, and 
other forms of motor activity are provided 
to accompany class instruction. Quite a 
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large portion of the exhibit is the product 
of these activities. 

Fourth. Correlation, rather than isola- 
tion of subjects, is emphasized. Hence, 
one governing thought may be manifest 
in every recitation during the day or 
even for a longer period. Often the num- 
her work, language, drawing, and reading 
will be made to throw light upon differ- 
ent phases of a lesson in history or na- 
ture. Consequently, when a child learns 
a truth he gets into the habit of recogniz- 
ing its presence or influence in all things 
related to it. This principle is apparent 
in features of the exhibit. 

Fifth. The altruistic and social nature 
of the child is developed in various ways, 
and is often the strongest kind of motive 
for school work. Some of the best indus- 
trial charts, as well as essays, were pre- 
pared by students who were assigned par- 
ticular topics to work up for the informa- 
tion of their classmates. 

The most hoped for the Utah exhibit is 
to show fellow teachers the results of the 
effort in selecting, adapting, and unifying 
a course of study which is better fitted to 
increase the child’s knowledge and de- 
velop his powers of self-effort and prog- 
ress than methods heretofore used. 


, 
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ADOLESCENCE. Its Psychology, and 
Its Relation to Physiology, Anthropol- 
ogy, Sociology, Sex, Crime, Religion, 
and Education. By G. Stanley Hall, 
Ph. D., LL.D., president of Clark Uni- 
versity. Two volumes. 1373 pp. Price, 
$7.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
This is one of the most important and 

interesting elaborate studies of education 
that has been presentedin any country in 
half a century.. Indeed, there has been 
no other equally valuable study of educa- 
tion from the standpoint of special re- 
search and extensive compilation of facts 
upon a single phase of an educational 
subject. It lifts the study of the child 
into the realm of science. Of course there 
will be widely divergent views as to the 
value of some of the data collected, and 
as to the reliability of material of this 
kind, but that is more than can be said 
of all scientific research, of all profes- 
sional utterances, and those who are 
most inclined to criticise will be the first 
to enjoy the fruits of his labor. It is the 
book for teachers to use, since it reveals 
the way in which modern students of 
education are gathering material. There 
has never been a book for teachers of any 
magnitude which has been so genuinely 
made by them and for them. Much of the 
data has been directly or indirectly gath- 
ered by teachers. 

Dr. Hall is the only leader in any land 
who has for a quarter of a century fo- 
cused his thought on the school life and 
other activities of children above twelve 
years of age. Roger Ascham is the only 
one who has ever approached it. ,Comen- 
ius, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Rousseau had 
the little child in mind, and all modern 
leaders of educational thought have fol- 
lowed their example. Dr. Hall grapples 
with the most vital phases of life at the 
crucial years of youth. It is not a book 
that one can he content to look through, 
but rather it is a book to own and read 
into from time to time all the year 
through and through the years. 

This work is the result of more than 
twenty-five years of study and teaching. 
It is the first attempt in any language to 
bring together all the best that has been 
ascertained about the critical period of 
life, which begins with puberty in the 
early teens, and ends with maturity in the 
middle twenties. 

The nature of the adolescent period is 
the best guide to education from the upper 
grades of the grammar school through the 
high school and college... Throughout the 
book the statement of scientific facts is 
followed systematically by a consideration 
of their application to education, pen- 
ology, and other phases of life. 

The study of normal psychic life is in- 
troduced by a chapter describing both 
typical and exceptional adolescents, 


drawn from biography, literature, lives of 
the saints, and other available sources. 

Chapters follow characterizing the 
changes that take place during these 
years in the feelings, and will, and the in- 
tellect, so far as these have been ascer- 
tained by experiment, questionnaire, and 
other methods. Special chapters on the 
development of the sentiment of love and 
the insanities peculiar to youthful years 
follow. 

The practical applications of some of 
the conclusions of the scientific part are 
found in separate chapters on the educa- 
tion of girls, co-education and its relations 
to marriage, fecundity, and family life, as 
seen by statistics in American colleges, 
with a sketch of an ideal education for girls. 

There are also brief chapters on the ini- 
tiation rites of savages, descriptions and 
critical discussion of the forms of confir- 
mation in the great churches of the world, 
the psychology of conversation, and the 
relations of- this to the introduction of 
collegiate youth to philosophical topics. 

Another chapter treats with some detail 
and criticism the various kinds and types 
of organization for adolescents from plays 
and games to the Y. M. C. A., Epworth 
League, and a score of other of the lead- 
ing associations devised for the young. 

The problem of the high school, its 
chief topics and methods, is. considered 
from the standpoint of adolescence, and 
some very important modifications are 
urged. 

This is a very wide range of topics, all 
focusing upon a single stage of life, 
and one which is now exciting the most 
eager interest among teachers, clergymen, 
and parents. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By J. 
N. Larned, author of “A History of 
England for the Use of Schools and 
Academies”; editor of “History for 
Ready Reference and Topical Reading,” 
and the “Literature of American His- 
tory.” Boston, New York, and Chi- 
cago: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 700 pp. 
Cloth. 

With the many histories of the United 
States in use it would seem at first 
thought that the field was thoroughly 
covered, that nothing was left to be said, 
and no novelty‘ of treatment possible. 
The former is perhaps true in large 
measure, but the latter seems to be dis- 
proved by the publication of the above- 
named work, which was prepared in ac- 
cord with the views set forth in the re- 
port of “The Committee of Seven,” ap- 
pointed by the American Historical Asso- 
ciation in 1896 to consider the subject of 
history in the secondary schools. The 
author glances but briefly at what might 
be called the rudimentary history of the 
country, assuming’ that in the lower 
schools pupils have acquired a good 
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groundwork, and that that part of the 
study, romantic and delightful as it may 
be, is not the most deeply instructive. 
The preliminary chapters are therefore 
more in the nature of “brushing up” al- 
ready acquired information. The higher 
reach of the book is seen in its distinctive 
features—its constant presentation of 
cause and effect, so that it is not a col- 
lection of isolated incidents, but a story 
from which no chapter can be eliminated. 
Its object is not only to teach pupils to 
know history, but to think historically. 
In these days of profuse illustration it 
was thought better to use the space other- 
wise than for fanciful pictures, although 
maps are plentifully interspersed. An un- 
usually large number of reference books 
are named to accommodate different 
schools with different libraries, a list 
being given with authors’ names alpha- 
betically arranged; and a carefully com- 
piled index makes the recorded facts 
easily accessible. There is the usual re- 
view at the close of each chapter, and at 
the close of the book a comprehensive 
resume of the whole. The style is fluid, 
and at times fascinating, and a rare judg- 
ment is shown in the selections. The in- 
terest of the student is incited, and even 
the scholar finds much that is new and 
much that seems new owing to the fresh- 
ness of the presentation. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. Teach- 
ers’ Edition for Elementary Grades. 
Including a Collection of Rote Songs, 
Voice Training Exercises, and Songs 
from Famous Composers. By James M. 
McLaughlin, director of music, Boston 
public schools, and W. W. Gilchrist, 
author of “Exercises for Sight-Singing 
Classes.” Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
285 pp. List price, $1.25; mailing price, 
$1.40. 

The educational music course is a de- 
parture sure to attract attention among 
all lovers of music who are interested in 
the best class training of young people. 
The skilful teaching of singing in the 
public schools is well-nigh universal in 
progressive communities, and the special 
teachers are very generally well-trained 
for their work; indeed, taking the country 
through there are no public schoo! spe- 
cialists so well trained as the teachers of 
music. The tendency both to universal- 
ity-and to expert teaching is largely due 
to the enterprise of publishers who have 
steadily improved the science and art in 
the standards of books and teaching. The 
musical standards here set are ennobling 
and invigorating, lifting school music 
into the class of special musical culture. 
Teaching singing must be something 
more than the giving of power to sing the 
songs taught, else it is not worth while 
as a universal public school exercise. It 
must lead to discrimination in mus-‘c, 
knowing the classic from the vulgar, the 
work of the artist from that of the ama- 
teur; to the appreciation and genuine en- 
joyment of music that is well worth 
while; to steady and honest effort to use 
the voice for the best effect, for the de- 
velopment of the best power. 

Another noticeable feature of these 
books is the perfection of the verse. Good 
literature is as indispensable as good 
melody in securing the best results in the 
popular teaching of singing. The present 
“Educational Music Course” gives evi- 
dence of an entirely clear idea of what 
good voice training means, of a masterful 
grasp of the méthods by which the de- 
sired ends may be attained, of the highest 
standards of classic music within the 
range of the children’s voice and thought. 

The authors are convinced, evidently, 
that children and young people must 
make singing a translation of thought, 
must think music in musical tones. 

It is equally apparent that they think 
that the voice and intellectual rhythm 
need classic leadership, need to inhale, as 
it were, the atmosphere of the masters. 
What art is to amateur effort in painting 
and literature the masterpiece in music is 
to the experimental song. 


THE MAN WHO PLEASES AND THE 
WOMAN WHO CHARMS. By John A. 
Cone. New York: Hinds and Noble 
Cloth. 130 pp Price, 75 cents post- 
paid. 

This is a sensible and exceedingly 
wholesome book on good manners. The 
author has put into form for service 
matters touching the daily intercourse of 
humankind—the infinite niceties of cour- 
tesy, the demands of dress, of tact, of 
eraces of conversation and address, of the 
voice, the attitude, the general bearing of 
the man who would please in this world, 
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New York City. 
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their accounts of our common 
birds are the most interesting 
ever published. 
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75 cents 
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and of the woman who would charm. 
The view of life is hearty and joyous, 
and the whole purpose and influence of 
the book, healthy and happy. Such a 
yolume has a place in the world of books. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By Charles Gide of the Paris law school. 
Translated by Professor Veditz of Bates 
College. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth. 700 pp. Price, $2.00. 

There has never been a time when more 
careful study of political economics obtained, 
both in and out of the schools, than to-day. 
And any one who can furnish us sane and 
practical thought on the questions that affect 
the body politic is pretty sure to gain a hear- 
ing. Because it does precisely this, makes 
Professor Gide’s book welcome to sociologi- 
cal students. His lectures have been trans- 
lated into several European tongues, and in 
this volume appear in our own language. 
What was specially French in the book, and 


of little practical value to Americans, has 
been eliminated by the translator. But every- 
thing of common interest on either side of 
the sea has been studiously preserved. 

Space will not allow anything like an ex- 
haustive treatment of the themes discussed. 
Some of these themes are the livest of the 
many men are thinking about at present. 
** Labor,” ‘‘ Capital,” ** Socialism,” ‘‘ Trade,” 
** Tariffs,” **‘ Wages,” and many similarly im- 
portant, are dealt with with philosophic acu- 
men and practical good sense. The fact is, 
the book itself must be consulted to see its 
scope, or appreciate its value. Fortunately, 
the translation is in such simple, yet sturdy, 
Saxon, that it makes the author’s thought 
readable and available. The publishers do 
us a service by putting the book within easy 
reach of all interested in the subject; and it 
merits, as it doubtless will have, a very wide 
distribution. . 


HERO TALES TOLD IN SCHOOL. By 
James Baldwin. New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 

cents. 

Here are told some of the most fas- 
cinating stories of the ages with the 
brightness and good cheer of modern 
times. The illustrations are delightful, 
and the book, which sells for only fifty 
cents, ‘has many of the characteristics of 
books of larger price. 


177 pp. Price, 50 





THE PARLIAMENTARY PATHFINDER. 
By William H. Bartlett. (Handy In- 
formation Series.) New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 160 pp. Cloth. 
Price, 45 cents net. Postage, 5 cents. 
The revival of intérest in parliamentary 

practice is one of the helpful and health- 

ful signs of the times. Woman’s clubs, 
especially, make it of the utmost impor- 
tance that girls, as well as boys, be taught 
by practice as well as theory the first 
principles of deliberative proceedings, 
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with new and marvelous devices. 

To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 
logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send 
stamp for any one of them. 


} Pope Manufacturing Co. 
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Turner House 


J. N. TURNER & SON 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


On Main Street, midway between the two meet- 
ing places of the American Institute of Instruction. 








Them Everywhere 








THE SINCLAIR 
Bethlehem, N. H. 
White Mountains 


Enlarged, remodeled. First-class 1n every respect. 
Rates to Institute : $2.00 per day, two in room; 
$2.50 for one person in room. Special arrange. 
ments can be made for those wishing to stop over at 
above rates, 


The PARK VIEW 


Bethlehem, New Hampshire 

In the most beautiful part of the White Moun- 
tains district. On a plateau 1.700 feet above sea 
level, and commanding a full view of the Presiden- 
tial Range. Every modern device for comfort or 
pleasure. Special rates for June and July. For 
terms, or any further particulars, appry to 

H. F. HARDY, Proprietor. 


THE ARLINGTON 


White Mountains 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


A finely located, well kept first class hotel, com- 
plete with modern improvements. Headquarters 
of Assistant Treasurer of Americ®n Institute of 
Instruction, which meets at Bethlehem July 5 tos. 
Booklets on application. F.C. ABBE, Proprietor. 





NOVA SCOTIA. 


Select personaily-conducted parties of refined 
people. July and Angust. Length of tours ten to 
eighteen days, as desired. Prices for everything 
no more than charged for board and room at many 
first-class hotels. Our eleventh year. Send stamp 
for prospectus, F. H. PALMER, Editor 


LDUCATION, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, 
ass. 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing your orders. 
Irv us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


Cor. Vesey and Churth Sts., NEW YORK. 














| This book will be of great help in organ- 





izing as well as in conducting a debating 
society. It contains all the approved 
material of other “Rules of Order” 
manuals in addition to other features dis- 
tinectly its own. The novelty of the work 
lies not so much in the matter as in the 
manner of it. The text, the air, effect, 
and form of each of the common parlia- 
mentary motions, and the governing ru'e:, 
are given by black-letter topics arranged 
in alphabetical order. The most impor- 
tant rules are summarized in a quick 
reference chart, printed in two colors, 
which enables one to answer in an in- 
stant any one of several hundred ques- 
tions. 

There is an introductory talk on “The 
Organization of a Deliberative Assembly,” 
this being followed by a concise dscus- 
sion of motions and rules of order, alpha- 
betically arranged; a glossary of terms, 
similarly arranged; the Constitution of 
the United States; and an index to the 
Constitution. The manual is complete 
and compact. 


A SUMMER IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Out-of-Door Songs for all who love the 


Granite State. Compiled by Mary M. 
Currier. Concord, N. H.: Rumford 
Priming Co. Cloth, gilt. 182 pp. Il- 
lustrated. 


Here are’ 100 bits of verse by seventy- 
five New Hampshire versifiergs and poets 
about the beautiful White Hills state. 
The book is daintily gotten up and is at- 
tractively illustrated. The surpr’s: is 
that so many charming poets are natives 
of the Granite state, among whom are 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich of Portsmouth, 
Alice Brown of Hampton Falls, James T. 
Fields of Portsmouth, Sam Walter Foss 
of Candia, Arthur Sherman Hardy, Han- 
over, Edna Dean Proctor, Henniker, J. E. 
Rankin, L.L. D., Thornton, Constance 
Fenimore Cooper, Claremont, Adelaidd 
Cilley Waldron, Celia Thaxter, Ports- 
mouth. Verses from the pens of such 
writers need no word of commendation. 


. 


KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. 
Py Maude L. Radford. Illustrated by 


Chicago, New York, 
McNally & Co. 


Walter J. Enright. 

and London: Rand, 

Cloth. 272 pp. ; 

Miss Maude L. Radford of Chicago 
University is doing some of the _ best 
schcolbook making of the day. She 
clearly knows what is needed by the chil- 
dren, and desired by the teachers, and 
knows how to write for the benefit of pu- 
pils and teachers at the same time. The 
series of classics re-written by her, of 
which this on “King Arthur” is a sample, 
is so written as to be both unusually en- 
tertaining and inspiring. Unless all signs 
fail Miss Radford will be one of the most 
important of the educational authors of 
the near future. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 


STATES. Considered with some refer- 
ences to its origins. By John Fiske. 
New edition, with additions by D. S. 
Sanford. Boston, New York, and Chi- 
cago: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 380 pp. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00, net. 

‘“Civil Government in the United 


States” was written by the late eminent 
historian, teacher, and lecturer, John 
Fiske, and was first published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., about 1890. It quickly 
attained vogue as the very best text-book 
on the subject which had ever been 
written, and ran through many editions 
As eonditions and history have changed 
in the past fifteen years, a new edition 
has just been issued by the original pub- 
lishers, edited by D. S. Sanford, who has 
also added a chapter on the principal de- 
fects of American city government, and 
ihe remedies, which, in the opinion of 
competent authorities, give most promise 
of reform. Mr. Sanford’s other additions, 
which are scattered through the book, are 
enclosed in brackets to distinguish them 
from the original. As in the other edi- 
tions, a set of. “Questions on the Text” 
follows each section, and a series of “Sug- 
eestive Questions and Directions” supple- 
ments each chapter. Both of these fea- 
tures received the commendation of the 
distinguished author, who took occasion 
to express his detestation of learning by 
rote. Of the “Suggestive Questions and 
Directions,” which were prepared by F. 
A. Hill, head master of the Cambridge 
English high school, Mr. Fiske has this 
high praise: “He (Mr. Hill) has thor- 
oughly divined the purpose of the book, 
and done much to further it.” 

The author, who believed in direct town 
government as, where population per- 
mits. the best form of government yet de- 
vised, entailing a feeling of proprietor- 
ship and direct responsibility, and as the 











Eric Pape School of Hrt 


Sept. 26, 1904, to May 27, 1905 
Mead Instructor and Director, .. 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. Students begin by 
drawing from the nede and costume models as is done in the Paris acad- 
emles, upon which this school is modeled. 





ERIC PAPE 


Fine large studios. 














tiles. 
and Book-cover Designing. 





Drawing, Painting, Composition, Illustration, 
Decorative Design, and Pyrogravure 


Drawing and Painting from “life,” separate classes for men and women. 
» oT +t} ife ¥ > aT j 

Portraiture, Still life, FE lower-painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, 
Composition, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical Design for Tex- 
Illustration, with costume models, Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

















foundation stone of all governments, has 
devoted about. half of the book to the 
treatment of local—town, county, and city 
—matters. How clans united in tribes, 
and tribes in kingdoms, and how analo- 
gously family groups became towns and 


towns counties, is shown rapidly and 
briefly, with the development of oflicial 
boards from the “ealdorman” or “elder- 


man” of old, from whom our modern al- 
derman is descended—the descent being 
in’ many ways as the author seems to 
think. Many side lights are thrown on 
the derivation of words, and the book 
exudes information at every rore. 
I ocal government is treated generally, and 
the salient points,of the laws in the differ- 
ent states are touched upon specifically. 
The study of colonial, state, and the federal 
government occupies the latter half of the 
book. In the appendix some of the most 
important documents in the word's his- 
tory—Maena Charta, the Bill of Rights, 
tle Constitution of the United States, Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, etc.—are repro. 
duced. 

The book is in Mr. Fiske’s well-known 
style, which is to say, so lucid, and in such 
simple, direct language that there is no 
mistaking its meaning. It is, of course, 
enriched with apt illustration and qro- 
tation, and witty, even though one would 
searee look for humor in a subject sup- 
posed to be so dry. And there is enough 
human feeling in the book to give it a 
delicious flavor without detracting in the 
least from its value as a book of instruc- 
tion. A single quotation must suffice. 
Explaining the reason for giving so much 
of his limited space to the study of local 
government, the author says: “It is 
partly because too many of our citizens 
fail to realize that it is a worthy study 
that we find it making so much trouble 
for us. The ‘bummers’ and ‘boodlers’ do 
not find the subject beneath their notice; 
the Master who inspires them is wide 
awake and—for a creature that divides 
the hoof—extremely intelligent. ... If 
the average character of our local govern- 
ments for the past quarter of a century 
had been quite as high as that of a Boston 
town-meeting or the Virginia boards of 
county magistrates in the days of Samuel 
Adams and Patrick Henry, who can doubt 
that many an airy demagog, who, throuch 
session after session has played his pranks 
at the National Capitol, would long ago 
have been abruptly called to his native 
heath. ‘a sadder if not a wiser man’?” 

Many statistics of value are given in an 
appendix, and a comprehensive a bn sa 

E. H. M. 


nishes easy access to the whole. 


INSTANTANEOUS ARBITRATOR 


Howe’s Handbook of Parliamentary 
Usage. New York: Hinds & Noble. 


Price, 50 cents, postpaid (40 cents to any 
member who encloses this ad. and men- 
tions name of society and address of its 


president). Sent on approval, if de- 
sired. Liberal discount to clubs, socie- 
ties, and schools. 
This is the neatest, handiest, most 
available little book for a presiding offi- 
cer that has been made. The unique 
feature of this book is an inge- 
nious visual arrangement of the whole 


subiect matter of practical parliamentary 
law in such order that when the book is 
opened in the middle, one has before his 
eves a complete summary of every rule 


needed in the conduct of any business 
meeting. . 
With the book opened in the middle, 


everv leaf (from the top downwards) is 
trimmed shorter than the next leaf, so 


CHANOLER ; . 
eek ZL] _Whittling 


AN INEXPENSIVE FORM OF 


MANUAL TRAININC. 


Headquarters for all supplies: 
KNIVES BENG Ds 
DESK Tors, POOLS 
& SETS. & SUPPLIES. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. aise 


Chandler & Barber, '**,. i375 5* 








CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for ilus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO, 


9 & 11 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Our Specialty : 





O¢ 











Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 
Elementary and High Schools 
GREATER NEW YORK. 


‘* Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Inatructor,” 27 
pp., #1.50. Send for Trial Lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N. Y. 








QUICKLY CURES 


Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, and Catarrh, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COLDS, 
WEAK LUNGS, and Ali Diseases 
of the RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
A perfect and lasting cure for the most ob- 
stinate and persistent cases. A pleasant 
and palatable herb. Gives instant relief. 
TRIAL BOX, 10 CENTS. 


Full-size box, 50c. Druggists and by mai. 


Colorado Cough & Catarrh Root Co. 
310 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS, 














PLEASE NOTE we were awarded the larg- 
est single order placed last season on hignh- 


grade benches. This order was placed with 
us by parties who have used our goods for two 
years. 

If you are about to purchase an equipment 
vtus send you samples. Our offerin Speed 
Lathes, High-Grade Benches, Rapid-act- 
ing Vises, Clamps, Becch-Stops, Ete., can 
not be duplicated. 

Write for our Catalogue. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO., 
Manual Training Specialties 
EVANSTON, ILL. 











Teachers!!! 
Spend not your year’s earnings during 
Summer Vacation! 
Our “ Teacher’s Specialty ’’ work is prof 
itable. Write for information. 
P. R. B., 
Box 5279, Boston. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-21 Third Ave.. NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 


" OHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


Hotel Bellectaire 


Broadway and 77th Sireet, 
New York. 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 
door. 

Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 
guests. 
































Restaurant 
a Feature. 
Exquisite 
Palm Room. 
Art Nouveau 
Cafe. 
Royal 
Hungarian 
Orchestra. 
“Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World."’ Can offer few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per mouth. 
TRANSIENT RATES: 
One Room, with bath.................. $2.50 per day 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, $3 and $5 = day 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath, $5 and §7 per day 
Every improvement known to modern in- 
genuity 


Write for our magazine, “The Hotel Belle- 
claire Wor!d.” 
MILTON ROBLEE. Proprietor 














Boston & Maine Railroad. 
f LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pasa. and Tkt. Aet. ROSTON 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


VIA 


OY 
IN 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 


B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Cor gress St., Boston. 
Phone Main 6460. 
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bs Emerson College of Oratory 
l rm i 


sae Largest seho of Oratory. Lite ' 
Vedag “yin America. Summer <« 
’ 4, or catalogue, address 
Hexny Lawns KS 
‘ “ rHWich peom 
Sys Chickering Hail, Huntington A vende. fn 
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that the titles (motions) on twenty-six 
pages are visible at one glance. Each of 
these pages is instantly reached by simply 
lifting the title with the index finger of 
either hand. This brings to view all the 
rules, exceptions, and quotations bearing 
on the particular motion under considera- 
tion. The surprising practicality of this 
arrangement and of the system of cross- 
reference used can be fully appreciated 
only by actual inspection of the book it- 
self. The publishers are glad to send to 
any one a copy on approval, to be paid for 
only if approved, otherwise returnable. 

In only fifty-six pages it gives a digest 
of the whole subject of Parliamentary 
Law; and designates important verifica- 
tions (by numbered paragraphs) in the 
authoritative manuals of Cushing, Robert, 
Reed, and Palmer. In its mechanical ar- 
rangement for instantaneous reference it 
is beyond comparison with any other book 
or device. Moreover, it is “really and 
truly” pocket size, and so does not have 
to be carried in the hand to and from 
meeting, but slips easily into and out of 
the pocket, without crowding or dis- 
comfort. 


MINUTE MARVELS OF NATURE. Be- 
ing some Revelations of the Microscope. 
By John J. Ward. 426 West Broadway, 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. With 
185 illustrations and diagrams. 272 pp., 
with index. Cloth, gilt top. Price, 
$1.60, net. Postage, 15 cents. 

Oh, the joys of Nature study with the 
wealth of books on all phases of the mar- 
vels of nature. Publishers are sparing no 
pains in the perfection of the mechanical 
work. This book, for instance, is on plate 
paper throughout, in order to get the best 
effect for the numerous illustrat'ons 
which are delicate in lining hecause of the 
microscopic conditions. The name “Min- 
ute Marvels of Nature” may be an appro- 
priate title but the book is in reality “the 
mission and the message of the micro- 
scope,” and, as such, it should be eagerly 
welcomed. The pictures are taken from 
magnified photographs or photo-micro- 
eraphs of the actual objects. It is as if 
the reader were privileged to spend so 
many fascinating mornings in the society 
of this great English naturalist, looking 
ihroneh his powerful microscope and lis- 


*tening the while to his comments on 


thines he sees for himself. First the nat- 
uralist tells of “The Beginnings of Pl?2nt 
Life.” “At the end of my garden,’> he 
says, “stands an old wooden fence. 
Nothing could appear more thoroughly or 
completely dead than a paling which is 
lheecinning to decay; but if you will come 
with me to the fence I will show you 
more living plants than you could observe 
in a bird’s-eye view of the whole of a 
park.” 

Then come “Glimpses into Plant Struc- 
ture.” studies of “Pollen or Flower Dust,” 
“Animal-Plants and Sea-Weeds,” “Insects’ 
Fees.’ “Animal Parasites,” “Insect 
Weapons and Tools,” “May-Flies and 
their Neighbors,” ‘Wonderful Teeth and 
Tongues,” and some “Simple Wonders of 
the Microscope.” We see the mouth of a 
spider, showing teeth and poison fangs - 
uzly looking curved tusks nearly two in- 
ches long, in the picture. We see a fly’s 
foot. with claws for holding on. We 
watch a May-fly coming out of its skin. 
We learn why a mosquito can pierce so 
deep, for one is shown, magnified, with a 
lancet extending clear across a pictured 
page. Diatoms from the deep s°a ar? 
nade no less interesting, since the beau- 
tiful markings on their shields are 
brought into view by enormously power- 
ful lenses. 


The James H. West Company, Boston, 
issue “First Lessons in the New Thought,” 
by J. W. Winkley, M. D. - (Price, 60 cents.) 
The popular interest in Mental Healing 
will doubtless ~ bring this volume into 
quick appreciation. 


BROWN’S FIRST LESSONS IN LAN- 
GUAGE AND GRAMMAR. By M. B. 
Hall, Formerly Principal of Liberty 
Normal Institute, Liberty, N. Y. New 
York: William Wood & Co. 210 pp. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 

The author of the above-named book 
has essayed to produce a work which will 
be: graded in matter sufficient for a three 
years’ course. Each lesson contains 
grammatical facts for the pupil to learn, 
questions for him to answer, and written 
work for him to do. He is also, if the 
suggestions laid down are followed, re- 
quired to give a general connected talk 
about the lesson, and to follow with a 
written paper telling what he has learned 
about the subject. It is claimed that, if 


the teacher will require the pupil to learn 
each lesson thoroughly, when the has fin- 
ished the book he will have acquired a 
systematic knowledge of the elementary 
principles of English grammar, and he 
will also have performed a _ gufficient 
amount of written work to enable him to 
express his thoughts readily and freely 
upon all subjects of which the has any 
definite practical knowledge. The pupil 
will then be prepared to take up the study 
of formal grammar, with the ability to 
comprehend a full and intricate treatment 
ot the subject. From experience in 
teaching and observation of the various 


~methods of presenting this subject, the 


author believes that a great amount of 
labor will be saved by the teacher in 
carrying out the methods used in this 
book, and the pupil will be required to do 
so much work that he will necessarily be- 
come skillful and practical in the appli- 
cation of the simple grammatical princi- 
ples of English grammar. The teacher’s 
work will be, largely, to show the pupils 
more fully than can be given in the book, 
for want of space, how to learn each les- 
son; to question them; and to satisfy 
himself that the pupils have performed 
their work fully and properly. A simple, 
practical system of diagrams has been in- 
serted, with the belief that the use of 
them will prove interesting and attractive 
to the pupil, and be an aid to him in the 
analysis of a sentence by exhibiting, 
through illustration, the relations which 
the several words sustain to one another 
in a sentence. Such preliminary study as 
is introduced gives a knowledge of the 
elementary principles of English gram- 
mar, and prepares the pupil for a regular 
course in formal grammar; and when 
such study of the subject is performed in 
the early days of school life children 
memorize their lessons more easily and 
remember them better than at any other 
period of school work. The work, it is 
claimed by the author, is sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the grades in all 
schools in which such elementary study is 
pursued. 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEP- 
iNG. Py E. Virgin Neal and C. T. 
Cragin. New York: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 275 pp. 

This book is designed to teach book- 
keeping as it is practiced by the best busi- 
ness houses. It does not, then, follow 
long-cherished school forms and methods. 
The authors put themselves in touch with 
great business firms, and gained much in- 
formation with the head bookkeepers in 
such firms, and thus gained the clearest 
and freshest knowledge of what was best 
in this modern art. The book is of vital 
interest to any business man who wishes 
to have the best methods of keeping 
hooks. And it must be of the highest 
value to any school or business college 
where youth is being trained for capable 
business careers, 


THE RATIONAL METHOD IN SPELL- 
ING. Third and Fourth Years. By 
Edward G. Ward, Late Superintendent 
of Brooklyn. Completed by Emma L. 
Johnston, Principal in Brooklyn. Also 
Manual for Teachers to Accompany the 
Speller. New York and Boston: Silver, 
Burdett & Co. Cloth. 156 pp. Price, 
30 cents. 

Correct spelling is one of the most im- 
portant, if not the most important, attain- 
ment of the school, and it is one in which 
deficiencies of birth often more persist- 
ently resist attempts to overcome tenden- 
cies to incorrectness than in any other 
phase of education. It is surprising that, 
under all the conditions, so little real 
genius has been devoted to an heroic 
effort to discover some pedagogical secret 
to accomplish universally correct spelling 
in the schools. There has been no lack of 
“drill,” no lack of good classification of 
words, and no lack of success in streaks, 
but, so far as I know, the Ward-Johnston 
Speller, “The Rational Method in Spell- 
ing,” is the first that has provided fully- 
equipped spelling books by the grades— 
two grades to a book—accompanied by a 
“Manual for Teachers.” The “Speller’ is 
for the use of the pupils, is for them to 
study and master, while the “Manual” is 
for the teacher to use in testing their 
mastery of words. 

The almost universal weakness of the 
spelling book has been the daily study of 
the words to be spelled that day, whether 
new words or review, developing a habit 
of learning words for use within a few 
minutes after they were looked at in 
print. Mr. Ward seemed to grasp the 
idea that words were to be given out sys- 
tematically and skillfully, and in a way to 
impress upon children at all times that 
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Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


USTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colléges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address tne Kegistrar. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS, 




















MAS: STATK NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and traiu- 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further parciculare apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


tate NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


tats NORMAL SCHUOL, BEIDGEWATER, M88. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
A. G. Boyogrn, A. M, 








Principal, 


tw TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
\" For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
. P. BEOKWITH. 





Principal, 


wy TATE NORMAL SUHOOL, FirctsuRG, Mass. 
\* Vor both sexes. For catalogues address 


foaw CO Panweenw Princine!. 














VALUABLE BOARDING 
AND 


DAY SCHOOL FOR SALE 


Located in growing city in Middle West. Com- 
mercial, music, scientific and preparatory courses. 

Modern brick bui'ding, all improyements, furni- 
ture, cabinets, and school equipment. 

Sixty to 120 pupils annually ; good patronage and 
well advertised. 

Owner wishes to attend to other branches of his 
business. Address, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


= Hotel - 


umberland 


Broadway at 54™ St. 


New York. 
a most luxuriously furnished Hotel 


in New York. Finest specimens of 

Oriental rugs throughout, mahogany fur- 
niture and rich draperies. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Ideal location; near principal theatres 
and shops and in plain view of Central 
Park. Within one minute's walk of Sixth 
Ave. Elevated Road, and accessible to all 
car lines of the Metropolitan surface roads. 

Transient rates, with bath, $2.50 per 
day and upward. 

The most beautiful restaurant in New 
York. Fine music. 

Excellent food and sensible prices. 

















Sunday Evening Table d’Hote Dinner, 
6t08:30 - - $1.00, 
Sonvenirs Every Sunday Evening. 


aS EDWARD R. SWETT, Proprietor. J 
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14 Years Questions with Ans.in Geography. 
14 Years Questions with Ans. in Physiology. 
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14 Years Questions with Ans. in Civil Govern. 
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14 Years Questions with Ans. in English Comp. 
14 Years Questions with Ans. in Boo -keeping. 
14 Years Questions with Ans. in Schoot Law. 
14 Years Questions with Ans. in Algebra. 

14 Years Sissies with Ans. in Gen. Literature. 
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ns.in U.8. History. 


14 Years Questions with Ans. in Gen. History. 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Rhetoric, 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Astronomy. 

14 Years aeeetaeee with Ans. in Botany, 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Physics. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Chemistry. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Geometry. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Zoology. 

l4 Years Questions with Ans.in Geology. 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Latin. s 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in School Economy 

PRICE: ANY SUBJECT, 25c.; ANY 14 SUBJECTS, $1.50; 
THE 23 SUBJECTS COMPLETE, POSTPAID, I OR $2.00. 
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The Perry Pictures, Small Size. 


Pictures in Colors. 
more. 


The Perry Magazine. 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition. 


One 


Cent Each 


sorted as 


for 25 or more. 


SEND for A COLLECTION for YOUR HOME 


On paper 5 1-2.x 8. As- 
120 for $1.00, 


desired. 


Send three two-cent stamps for catalogue containing one thousand miniature 


illustrations, two pictures, and a picture in three colors; or, 25c. for 25 Art 
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fully illustrated. $1.00 per year. 


Highest Award, Pan-American Exposition, 


75 cents each. 


Gold Medal, South Carol na Inter-State and West Indian Exposition. 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON 
146 FIFTH AVE ,NEW YORK 


366, Malden, Mass. 


Send all Mail Orders to Malden 





PIPER AND NUT CRACKFRS. 
(The One Cent Pictur: s are 4 to 6 times 
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when they learn a word they will not 
know the time of its reappearing. I do 
not remember to have seen any other 
“Speller’” so accompanied or planned on 
such a theory. In other respects the 
authors followed the long-time practice of 
blending oral and written spelling, and of 
presenting words in varying groupings. 

JAPAN TO-DAY. By James A. B. 

Scherer, Ph.D. Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott Company. Twenty-eight il- 

lustrations (some in eolors) from pic- 

tures by native artists. Price, $1.50, 
net; postpaid, $1.65. 323 pp. 

No book has hitherto given so vivid a 
picture of the real life in Japan-out of 
which has come the patriotism, zeal, and 
heroism of the triumphant army and 
navy whose victories on sea and land 
have astonished the world. The books 
that have previously appeared say so 
much about customs, conditions, and 
characteristics that are strange and even 
weak that, despite the adjectives, the im- 
pression is not favorable, but this book 
presents a people from whom one would 
expect all that has been revealed in the 
Russian-Japan Waar. 

The author lived and worked with the 
Jap in his own country, talking with him 
in his own language, and what he tells, 
illustrated with many anecdotes, brings 
the reader close to the real Jap, and, 
what is even more to the point, the 
author has seen tthe real thing in the real 
Jap. He has discovered the source of his 
strength. 

There ought to be some provision for 
having this and kindred books read in 
every school where there are children 
above ten years of age. Read now by the 
children, it would give the right and vivid 
idea of the Japanese for all time. There 
is nothing like striking while the iron is 
hot in such cases, All of the illustrations 
are beautiful. 


EDWIN A. ABBEY’S CONCEPTION 
OF THE HOLY GRAIL. As Depicted 
in his Frieze Decoration in the Boston 
Public Library. Described and inter- 
preted by Sylvester Baxter. Boston: 
Curtis & Cameron. Two editions, one 
heautifully illustrated, $5,20, postpaid; 
one unillustrated, $1.50, postpaid. 

The fifteen panels by Edwin A. Abbey 
in the Boston Public Library, devoted to 
the story of the Holy Grail, are of inter- 
national interest, and every student in 
high school or college who can possibly do 
so should make a careful study of the 
series, and when this is impossible they 
should study them in reproduction, Those 
who can study the frieze itself will find 
the smaller book all that is needed, but 
others will do well to get the larger book, 
in which the panels are reproduced. The 
panels are also available in the Copley 
Prints, and there is nothing more beauti- 
fil by way of advancement for a high 
school or academy building than these 
Copley Prints of the Holy Grail as seen in 
the Boston public library. 

Mr. Baxter calls attention to an inter- 
esting fact, not before mentioned, in con- 
nection with the origin of Mr. Abbey’s 
lrieze. The artist, it seems, had another 
uhject in contemplation, and the idea of 
‘he Holy Grail grew into his mind and 
possessed itself of him in consequence of 
iis researches in relation to the theme 
frst suggested. His original purpose was 
'o depict in a series of symbolistic panels 

'he Sources of Modern Literature,” just 

’ Mr. Sargent had chosen “The Sources 
of Modern Religion” for his theme. While 
investigating the subject and searching 
‘or material, Mr. Abbey became more and 


more impressed with the legend of the 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 5x 


holy Grail as olfering a motive peculiarly 

adapted to his ends. Another advantage 

ot the legend was the fact that it was 
practically virgin ground for the artist. 

No other painter or illustrator—-at least in 

any work of note—had made use of the 

rich material which it atforded. Mr. 

Abbey was therefore the first to choose 

the story of the Grail as the inspiration 

for an important decorative work. - 

Mr. Baxter is singularly gifted for writ- 
ing a book*ot this nature, for, in addition 
to his thorough knowledge of mural deco- 
ration, he has a very entertaining style of 
writing. He illumines the subject as a 
whole, and throws a clear light on Mr. 
Abbey’s interpretation of the Grail, de- 
scribing the various panels of the frieze 
with remarkable vividness. 

STEPS IN ENGLISH. By A. C. McLean, 
principal, Pittsburg; Thomas C. Biais- 
dell, professor Normal high school, 
Pittsburg, and John Morrow, supcrin- 
tendent, Allegheny. New York, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. Book I., cloth, 245 pages, 
with illustrations. Price, 40 cents. 
Rook II., cloth, 352 pages, with illus- 
tions. Price, 60 cents. 

‘iihese authors are adapted by experi- 
ence and training to make a working text- 
hook, and they have taken the time to 
work out their best judgment,—a gram- 
mar school principal, a normal school 
teacher, and a city superintendent, each a 
distinct and recognized success. Their 
books are for elementary schools, for the 
teaching of boys and girls how to write 
what they wish to say, and how to do it 
easily and correctly. The books are on a 
distinctly new plan, but not in the sense 
of being untried and visionary, for they 
had been shown to be workable in the 
schools of two cities before the plans were 
put in book form, so that they are known 
to be sensible as well as modern. 

They teach the child how to express bis 
thoughts in his own language, and do not 
furnish an undue amount of grammar and 


rules. They mark out the work for the 
teacher by telling him what to do, and 


when to do it. From the start lessons in 
writing language are employed simultane- 
ously with those in conversation; and 
picture study, study of literary selections, 
and letter writing are presented at fre- 
quent intervals, The lessons are of a rea- 
sonable length, and well graded. The 
work is particularly suited to modern 
conditions. It does not shoot over the 
heads of pupils, nor does it show a marked 
effort in writing down to the supposed 
level of young minds. The books do not 
contain much technical grammar, nor are 
they filled with sentimental fervor. 
There is enough of the old for one to 
fec) at home when he takes up the books, 
and enough of the new to interest one 
from start to finish. 





ALADDIN AND COMPANY. A Romance 
of Yankee Magic. By Herbert Quick, 
author of “In the Fairyland of Ameri- 
ca.” New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
12mo. 337 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This novel, which is an account of the 
growth and progress of a Western boom 
town, is said to be based upon fact. An 
imaginative and audacious promoter pro- 
poses to his boyhood friend to boom the 
town of Lattimore. It grows like the city 
of a dream, and when powerful enemies 
arise against it the two partners are 
obliged to exert themselves to the utmost 
in their efforts to protect their interests. 
While the main theme is one of business 
speculation, love plays an important part. 


One of the strongest characters is Josie 
Trescott, daughter of an old cattle man. 


—_—_— 


HAND’ WORK FOR KINDERGARTENS 
AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. Domestic 
Activities, Woodwork, Raphia, Draw- 
ing, Blue Print. By Jane L. Hoxie. 


Illustrated by Lelia Maude Wilhelm, 
Springfield, Mass.: Milton’ Bradley 
Company. Cloth. 156 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 


it is out of the question to give any 
adequate idea of the value of this book to 
either the teacher or the children. Any 
teacher, the least experienced, and the 
least ingenious, can but get on with this 
as a guide. It is all so clear, so direct, so 
interesting that there is no excuse for nut 
intruducing any of these subjects into 
the primary or rural school as well as the 
kindergarten. Beyond the great practical 
value the philosophy is sane, and will be 
readily appreciated. 


THE LIFE OF FREDERIC WILLIAM 
FARRAR, D. D., F. R. S., ETC. Some- 
time Dean of Canterbury. By his son, 
Reginald Farrar. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. 383 pp. 
Price, $2. - 

Farrar’s “Life of Christ’ has been for 
a quarter of a century the most delightful 
work of the kind available. It respected 
the facts historically, and lent to the life 
in all its detail a charm that neither 
Geikie nor Beecher gave it. In a general 
way much has been known of Dean 
Iarrar, and personally I heard him lec- 
ture some years ago, but not until the ap- 
pearance of this book has it been possible 
to look into his life, and through it, as 
may be here done. Dean Farrar was born 
in Bombay in 1831, and died at Canter- 
bury in 1901. He was at school at Har- 
row, where later for fifteen years he was 
assistant master under Butler and 
Vaughan. From Harrow he went to 
King’s College, and thence to Trinity, 
Cambridge. The autobiographic char- 
acter of Dean Farrar’s stories of school 
and college life is frankly confessed, and 


“Eric,” “Julian Howe,” and “St. Wini- 
fred’s” are as freely drawn upon as if 
they were avowedly autobiographical, to 
illustrate his life at Harrow, Kings, and 
Cambridge. At Cambridge he won the 
Chancellor’s gold medal for English verse. 
Since Tennyson’s “Timbuctoo” no prize 
had been given fora poem in blank 
verse. The good Dean wrote much verse, 
but little poetry. 

Before receiving his degree young 
Farrar accepted a sub-mastership in Marl- 
borough College, Wiltshire, and proved 
himself so good a teacher that the next 
year (1855) he was made assistant master 
at Tlarrow. His enthusiasm for litera- 
ture was immense, and he had a genius 
for communicating it to such boys as 
were ready to receive it. His was a lib- 
eral spirit, and in his teaching, as in his 
preaching, he could not be content with 
the traditional stock in trade. He won 
the sympathy of Darwin, Huxley, and 
Tyndall by pleading for the addition of 
scientific studies to the classical cur- 
riculum. If Darwin could not convince 
him of the fluency of species, Farrar had 
such honest admiration for the great 
naturalist that, when he came to preach 
his funeral sermon in Westminster Abbey, 
he was not obliged to make any reversal 
of his opinions. 

After he became Canon of Westminster 
he drew vast crowds, and the most dis- 
tinguished men and women of the world 
heard him in his pulpit. Disraeli, at- 
tending one of the services with Dean 
Stanley, and unable to jind a seat, re- 
called the time when a congregation of 
fifty persons was the rule. His sermons 
impressed some of the more critical as 
“all quotations.” An unfriendly analysis 
is given of two of his sermons in which 
he used eighty different quotations, the 
range of them extremely wide. Thirty- 
five writers were named when quoted. 
Forty-seven lines of poetry were quoted 
without authentication. Of allusive sen- 
teneces there were a score, and as many 
persons were named besides the thirty-five 
who were explicitly quoted. 

Dean Farrar’s visit to America in 1885 
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proved very satisfactory. He was pleased 
with onr effusive cordiality, and his va- 
rious jectures, those upon Dante and 
Rrowning particularly, brought in a great 
abundance of that filthy lucre for which 
the lecturer had only a professional dis- 
taste. He took credit to himself for intro- 
ducing Browning to the Boston mind. 


FOLK TALES FROM THE RUSSIAN, 
Re-told by Verra Xenophontovna de 
Blumenthal. Chicago: Rand, McNally 
& Co. Price, 40 cents. 

Publishing enterprise rarely manifests 
itself in more timely fashion than in the 
issue of these charming folk tales. They 
are healthy reading, and let one into the 
spirit of the people more delightfully than 
the newspaper accounts of present hap- 
penings in a far-away land. 

POE’S STORIES AND POEMS. Anno- 
tated by Edward Everett. Hale, Jr. 
New York: University Publishing Com- 
pany. Paper. 125 pp. Price, 12% 
cents. 

Here one may find such stories as “The 
Gold-Bug,” “The Purloined Letter,” “A 
Lescent into the Maelstrom,” and others 
of Poe’s best. And here he will also find 
“The Raven,” “The Bells,” “Annabel 
Lee,” and others of his poems. The an- 
notater—who, by the way, is professor of 
Icnglish in Union College—gives us a 
brief biographical sketch of the author. 
and suggestive hints as to the meaning 
and value of his works—prose and poetic. 

The Stockham Publishing Company, 
Chicago, issue “How to Live Forever,” by 
Harry Gave. The author believes old age 
is a disease that may be prevented and 
cured. 200 pp. Price, $1.25. 





A GREAT INSTRUCTOR. 








There is nothing which emphasizes, 
fastens instruction so strongly as pictorial 
illustration. jabies are so taught long 
before other methods of instruction are 
possible, and few outgrow their love for 
pictures. History is more interesting and 
better taught if one knows the faces of 
the actors, and a work of fiction takes 
closer hold if one sees the picture of the 
author. No verbal description can take 
the place of the picture. The Parthenon, 
the Sphynx, the face of Bonaparte or 
Webster would mean much less to us did 
we not know them through illustration. 


This is why the method of teaching 
through illustration is so rapidly growing. 


By this method no process is so efficacious 
for many reasons as the stereopticon. 
For one thing, slides are easily procur- 
able, covering everything almost under 
the sun: Peoples, countries, cities, build- 
ings of note, natural curiosities and won- 
ders, every beast and bird and fish, and 
every part of either, so that history, 
travel, botany, geology, anything may 
be bought. And where these slides are 
not in readiness, those made to order 
are not costly. By some of these lanterns, 
notably the Improved College Bench 
lantern, manufactured by the McIntosh 
Stereopticon Company of 35-37 Randolph 
street, Chicago, it is possible to magnify 
an object 1,000 diameters or a million 
areas, and still have it so well lighted 
that a large audience can see it plainly. 
A view of any given locality may be dis- 
played, for instance, and the flora or 
fauna be projected upon it. The micro- 
scopic organisms can be shown on a large 
field, which affords opportunity to study 
their actual life, surrounded by their 
natural media. The combinations and 
possible effects are almost infinite. Were 
all these effects possible on a map or 
chart, or by microscopic examination, stili 
the stereopticon would be better, as the 
student’s attention is compelled. There is 
nothing to distract it. The room away 
from the picture is in darkness, and he 
must look at the light. Geography, usu- 
ally so dry and wninteresting to pupils, 
may be made not only instructive, but 
amusing, by accompanying the text-book 
lessons on the various countries with 
well-selected views of the prominent 
points of interest, the inhabitants, their 
customs, occupations, architecture, manu- 
factures, and products of the soil. Natural 
history may be illustrated. The classifi- 
cations, resemblances, and differences 
existing in the animal kingdom may be 
made plain by life-like representations of 
the various objects of study, more con- 
veniently even than when access can be 
had to well-stocked museums, which are 
unfortunately too rare to supply the needs 
of the mass of pupils engaged in studying 
these subjects. By means of diagrams 
and photographs, the most recent inven- 
tions in the arts can be illustrated and 
explained. The apparatus we have de- 
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Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS, 


Ten Degrees Cooler School of Methods, 3 weeks 
Than on the Mainland, School of Oratory, 4 weeks 


Delightful Sea Bathing '® Academic Depart 


ments, 3, 4, and 5 weeks 
Concrete Roads BEGINS JULY 12. 1904 


for Bicycling Send for 72-page Circular 


WILLIAM A. Mowr;—y, Pres. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 
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MERSON 
College of Oratory. 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE,, 
BOSTON. MASS. 
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Dept, Four. 
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University of Maine, 
University of Vermont, 
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University of Ohio, 
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brain 





the formula is on each bottle. 
physicians, Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared ify O,,, 5° W: 25th Street, 
only by @e NEW YORK 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For theprevention, as well as the relief, of mental ana 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weak 
nesses resuiting from excessive brain work, nervous atrai1 
and impaired vitality, VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an esse 
tial food, permanently strengthening,not stimulating, the 


and nerves. [tis not a secret or patent medicine : 


Prescribed by leading 


If not found at Druggists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


Thebest remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain cocaine 


morphine, nor narcotics of any description. 





By mail, 50 cents. 
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scribed is adapted to daily use in all 
schools and educational institutions, and 
will, when intelligently employed, arouse 
greater interest, and afford a more valu- 
able and varied means of illustration than 
many times its cost invested in other ap- 
paratus designed for object teaching. 
Catalogs of slides, lists of prices, etc., will 
be sent on application to the company. 
This lantern is in use in and highly com- 
mended by the faculty of the State Uni- 
versity of lowa, Professor A, A. Veblen: 
the Burlington (Ia.) High School, Maurice 
Ricker, principal; the Portsmouth (N. H.) 
High School, A. H. Knapp, principal; the 
State Industrial School of Rochester, 
N. H., Samuel D, Bowden, superintendent; 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Ia, B. H. 
Bailey, M. D., department of zoology; the 
University of Maine, Gilman A. Drew; 
Emporia (Kan.) High School, department 
of science, C. Howard Lyon; zoological 
department, University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, Vt., Professor N. F. Perkins; H. 
M. McKenzie, rector Howe School, Lima, 
Ind.; University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
W. D. Frost, instructor in bacteriology; 
A. H. Cole, author of ‘‘Technique of Bio- 
logical Projection and Anesthesia of Ani- 
mals,’ lecturer in biology, University of 
Chicago, extension division instructor in 
biology, Chicago High Schools; and hosts 
of others. 
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Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers- for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a hottle, 





Columbia University 
NEW YORK 
Summer Session, 1904 
Wednesday, July 6, to Wednesday, Aug. 17 


113 Courses — Anthropology, Chemistry, Domes- 
tic Science, Economics, Education, English, Fine 
Aats, French, Geography, Geology, German, His- 
tory, Italian, Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, 
Mechanical Drawing, Music, Nature Study, Philos. 
ophy, Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, 
Psychology, and Spanish. 

Instruction will be given by professors and in. 
structors from the staff of the University, as well as 
by Professor Alger, of the University of Michigan 
(in Education); Professor Baldwin and Dr. Judd, 
of Yale University (in English and in Psychology, 
respectively); Mr. C. N. Kendall, Super.atendent 
of Schools at Indianapolis (in Education) ; and 
Professor Monroe, of the State Normal School, 
Westfield, Mass. (in Psychology). 

Board ami Lodging may be had in Whittier Hall, 

The Announcement is now ready and will be sent 
upon appli ation to the Secretary, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Summer School 
Term, July 5- August 13, 1904 


Courses will be given in Architecture, Botany, 
Chemistry, English, French, German, Latin, His 
tory, Mathematics, Physics, Political Science, and 
Psychology. 

For information address ARTHUR P.. QUINN, Di- 
rector of the Summer School, College Halil, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

JOSIAH H. PENNIMAN, Dean. 
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For Sale or Rent 


A splendid School property in finest section 


of Missouri. Terms easy. 
Apply to 
G. C. BricGs, Waynesville, N. C. 
or J. F. Pratt, Salisbury, Mo. 
HEN corresponding with our ad vertisers 
please mention this journal. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


TAC AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
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g p ullou h Teachers’ Agenc CHICAGO. 
James F. McCullo Dear AND B, P 


to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
NO a ar aan the close of season of 1904-5. Write for application blank to-day. 
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T Normal Teachers’ Agency, 
B OS O 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
WANTED: Normal graduates of experience. 


All Grades of Schools Supplied with 
Proficient Progressive Teachers. 


Normal Teachers Avency ; ssmscyarsiatissir 
EACHERS tate oe 
W ORCESTER Po eenc Y cimete, oan 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 
































Oldest and best known in U, 8. 
Established 18565. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Schermerhorn ;¢. umnsu ny. 


The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ Buread scHoo’ ffcHance 


Commercial, Shorthand, Drawing, Telegraphy, Penmanship and Language 
Teachers exclusively, 

Twenty years’ experience as teacher, proprietor, business man, editor, with wide travel and personal 
acquaintance, have made our manager familiar with the needs of schools and teachers in all sections of 
our country. No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any 
special agency. Personal attention given to each applicant. Commercial Department Positions in 
High Schools and Colleges a specialty, Write for registration blanks and circulars. We also nego- 
tiate the sale of school property. If you havea school, ora part interest for sale, or wish to buy or 
to form a partnership, write us for information about our methods. 


WwM. J. KINSLEY, Mer. - - - 245 Broadway, New York 











If you have an attractive position for a special teacher of English, 
PEC | A LISCS of Latin, of Mathematics, or of the Sciences, it will pay you to cor- 

respond with us. We have some more than ordinarily well quali- 
fied teachers in these lines, but they are going fast. 


Central Teachers’ Agency, “ Sisneger’”’ Columbus, Ohio. 
AT THE N. E. A. 


Since the Manager of this Agency will be in St. Louis 
next week, attending the convention of the N, E. A., and 
the final sessions of the Committee of Nine (to draw up 
a model Commercial Course), there wil) be some delay in 
answering the heavy mail that is reaching our desk daily. 

School officials are —— expressing hearty appreci- 
ation of our plan to submit data regarding candidates 
without letting the candidates know anything about it 
until we are instructed to do so. The plan saves every- A 
body a world of needless work and annoyance. Better 
let us help you. Our office machinery will be running 
smoothly all summer, after our return from St. Louis, 
and your requests will receive instant attention. 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A SPECIALTY BY A SPECIALIST. 5 Baker Avenue, Beverly, Massachusetts 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS Wonay> Fam, 715 Locust t,, St. Louis. 


Some New Books. 











Address correspondence 
to the Manager 
































Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
History of the United States..... 90.090b0000606060006 EJson The Macmillan Company, N. Y. $1.75 
TNO CKOGSIDE 6.000060 060.0.000:0:06.000006 08000080000 +000008 Churchill id = “6 - 1.50 
The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Cen- 

COPY crccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesccscercsces eves Osgood id es ae - 5.00 
Educational Music Course for Elementar 

GIRGOB ess 00 secscssrsvesesecooreceses McLaughlin & Gilchrist Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.25 

Elementary American History .....+.-.seeeeseeeeees Montgomery “ os ” ; 
The Evolution of Earth Structure............--seee0- Reade Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 7.00 
Che Church and its Organization Lowrie si = i a 3.50 
Klementary Algebra........+:.++++ Tanner American Book Company, ‘ 1.00 
UNS PORGUIOUS Meiics.060c bse ceedccsoresercesrcesecess Eckstrom Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1.25 
\ Guide to the Birds of New England and Eas. 

COPE HOW BOE Mes 600660800065 008s 0.00008 050800008 Hoffman = - sie ’ 1.50 
PRI WINS obo: 5. 6:00 4090 00.0008 ¥00000000002, d0008 Sedgwick " a ~ vi 1.10 
Re PN 56s Fa Nbin04.5 006608 6400S 1 450800:0005004000 Gilman McClure, Phillips & Co., N. Y. 1,50 
COPHGEIIG © Mee Oinn. 60 .0'6 6 656.0:000000 00050000000060006 Matzke [Ed.] D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. ao 
PCHURE OM PII 5 654.00 Feces ierrreeverssenevesteves Davidson J.B. Lippincott Company, Phila. 4.50 
\utoblography of Herbert Spencer.................. —— D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 5.50 

© SR OS ndanis. 6. 1636055605.550605 0500 0000 Galsworthy G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1,20 

ysical Training for Children by Japanese . 

errr ene err er Hancock i ° " i 1,25 
LO DRGG Bei 05:0 05 55056955000000 0000000060008 Dopp Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. = —— 
Life of Frederic William Farrar..........+..0.eee0. Farrar Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.,N. Y. —— 
\dam Smith’s Wealth of Nations...............0+00+ Mac Pherson [Ed.] . . = 1.00 
het, err eeerer rr Collingwood “ ™ as 
SUS CO Oe CNG iiiciaies.e8ss.ieur 066030060600s008 Sutphen Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 1.50 
Uncle Mac’s N@braeky......00sccessvvcccccccccecccces Lighton Henry Holt &Co., — “ =— 
A PRIMO OF DEO WRB es 6.isscaccsreveeseescee bsxvcts Berdoe E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 40 
A SPOON GE roi ec cbind others 0igebessedsoeserts Thompson = - i 1.50 


An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of 


Children Chamberlain Uniy. of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1.00 








, “ | Sample Pages and “ Explanations ” of “College Course 
for sale. Room in your gar. | of Shorthand,” which is a complete text-book for Schools 


Fortunes in this plant. Ea’, A If you wish to learn the latest 
Gl § NG sily grown. Roots and seeds | SHORTH ND. easiest, and best, send for free 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


CAUGHT on the fly is always a neve? way of accomplishing things, and it is sometimes done in 
agency work. On June 13, 1904, Supt. Howe of Schenectxdy came to us for three teachers. 
lt was necessary to see all of them, and he was to start for Europe on June 16. Two of the places were 
easily provided for. The third, in domestic science, was more aflicult, for our best cardidate was teach- 
ing in Knoxville, Teun. But it occurred to us that ON so we telephoned to her home address in Pots- 
she might have finished the year and gone home, dam. We found that she was that day in New 
York on her way home. The time table showed that she would be likely to take the 11.30 train at night. 
We telephoned again to Potsdam and got her address in New York. Then we sent this telegram: “ me 
off at Schenectady. Call on mc ne Howe. Domestic science, seven hundred, recommended, sole candi- 
date.” She made personal application and was appointed. The place was just what she THE FLY 
wanted, and she gotit on,......... ooebbe PRES >. 4A Sohe 860s bFLELER MEE & SGN OdET TREES ARES 





THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Yom - ) introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Stic tna Fantiies 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” new fvenee 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, aud other teachers to colleges, pobite and private 
WM. O. PRAT 








the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ini; 


Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 
C.J. ALBERT, Manager. germanent patrons. teachers wanted. 
Western Office: Los Angeles. ear Book containing valuable information Freel 
HE B ES THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School vacancies, 
4 and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 


other States. For further information, call to see, or address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


otfer better opportu- 
HE SOUTH AND WEST iitic tee eptring 
teachers than any 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 


For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE is not the oldest agency, nor has it the largest number 
of registered candidates, but it is in its 8th summer 
and believes that last summer, by direct nomination, it ED a larger percentage of its candidates 
than many who claim as above, in fact definitely an. nounces that 86 PER CENT 
of its recently registered competent candidates have received positions through it. 
Send for New Manual with full particulars. 
101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Y.M.C.A. Bidg., Portland, Me. 


Employers are asked to file the papers of candidates hired through us. We want to 
be responsible for our recommendations. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES !s"% 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore. 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., 313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 

















The Bridge Teachers’ Agency 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
2A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 





THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has had an unprecedented demand for teachers, and wants more candidates for academic and 
grade work. We are getting such positions for teachers every day in the week except Sun- 
day, and can undoubtedly find one for you if you register. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


Send for new illustrated manual. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 
Established 20 Years. 


Positions filled, 6,400. 1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago 














0006000000000000000000040 PEPOIOS PHPOSOSO OHSS SHO ESHSESOHESOS ™ 
Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


Ar ~D5 2-H WM. F. JARVIS 
° 





ALVIN F. PEASE. 
OOS SHHOHSOOOOSOOSOOOOOS $6666066050000008 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN Biba. Dgs Morngs, Iowa. 














Now Ready, 
THE MOTHER-ARTIST. 


By JANE DEARBORN MILLS. Introduction by Mrs. 
SCHOFF, Pres. Nat’] Congress of Mothers. Much has 
been said by President Roosevelt and others about 
“larger American families.” This book says: “better 
American families,” and shows how to do it. Should 
be read pS rex and teachers. $1.00 net, post- 
age 6c. HE PALMER CoO., Publishers, 50 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers oe 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., NewYork. 








den. Plant in Fall. Booklet | 3,4 Home Study,—a revelation of simplicity. 
ind Magazine, 4c. OZARK GINSENG CO., 7 FRANCIS J. STEIN. Publisher, 
408 Main Street, JOPLIN, MO. | 3lst and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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LEADING NEW SECONDARY TEXT-BOOKS | 














TANNER’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA $1.00 





In this book the transition from arith- 
methic is easy and natural. The student's 
interest in the work is aroused and he is 
taught to think clearly and to reason cor- 
The exercises are numerous, wel] 
The book 


meets the entrance requirements of any 


rectly. 


chosen, and carefully graded. 
college or university. 


McMAHON’S ELEMENTARY PLANE 
GEOMETRY 





$0.90 


Offers a combination of demonstra- 
tive and inventional geometry. Indepen- 
dence of reasoning is fostered by com. 
pelling the student, no less in the demon- 
Strated theorems and problems than in 
the original exercises, to rely on the pro- 
positions already proved. The werk 
throughout aims to develop his powers of 
invention and generalization. 


PFARSON’S LATIN COMPOSITION $1.00 





Combining a thorough and systematic 
study of the essentials of Latin syntax 
with abundant practice in translating En- 
glish into Latin, this book affords con- 
stant practice in writing Latin at sight. 
It is complete in itself and meets the 
most exacting college entrance require 
ments. 

A RAEI BETES CEILPE RINE LN RE 
GATEWAY SERIES OF ENGLISH TEXTS 





General Editor, HENRY VAN DYKE. 


This series will include all the College 
Entrance Requirements in English. The 
books are convenient in form, attractively 
and substantially bound, reasonable in 


price, and printed from clear type. The 
notes treat of difficulties in the text, allu- 
sions and references, and points of con- 
struction. The editing of the volumes is 
carefully and judiciously done. 





GLEASON’S GREEK PRIMER $1.00 





This book can be completed in less than 
a school year. The verb is developed 
slowly and naturally, with the second 
aorist to the fore. The number of lessons 
is great, and gives much practice in verb 
forms. Infinitive and participle and indi- 
rect discourse are treated at length. 


MOREY’S OUTLINES OF GREEK 
HISTORY 





$1.00 


Gives special attention to the growth of 
civilization, in art, literature, and govern- 
ment. Points out clearly the essential 
facts of Greek history and shows its influ- 


ence on subsequent events. It contains 
also a survey of Ancient Oriental Na- 
tions. Clear and well balanced, interest- 
ing and readable. Supplied with numer- 
ous helpful notes and illustrations. 








An Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of High School and College Text-Books for 1904, issued also in 
seven separate sections for the convenience of teachers, will be sent without charge to any address 


on request. 












































DRESDEN’S GERWAN COMPOSITION $0.40 





This meets the demand for continuous 
prose material for translation into Ger 
man. The book is the result of much 
thought and experience with classes in 
this subject. In it the author has em- 


bodied those ideas and methods which he 
has empioyed with great success with his 
own pupils. 


PGE LEED IEE BOE BEES ANA ARARLLLLE NEL OBE LEAN AT LEE AETV ELIE EE LEDEED BEI IALLBE LA LE LN LLL LAISEPELL LESS SALT: 


LANE’S LATIN GRAMMAR — REVISED 
EDITION $1.50 


Distinguished for completeness, con 
venience of arrangement, accuracy of 
detail, and precision of expression. Com- 
bines condensation with clearness. No 
law of the language is neglected, no ex- 


ception forgotten. In the revision by 
Professor Morris H. Morgan of Harvaid 
University, many changes and corrections 
have been introduced. 





Correspondence is cordially invited and will be promptly and cheerfully answered. 











~ 











ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE — REVISED MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS ABBOIT’S FIRST LATIN WRITER $0.60 § FISHER’S OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL | 
EDITION. Cloth, 16mo. Forty a : HISTORY — Revised Elition $2.40 
Cstenean Each, $0.56 During the last year eighteen new vol- Only the fundamental rules are set ——— 
. ‘ . 
¢ umes have been added to the series of § forth, expressed so simply that they may ee : 
ae aed a ee : ‘ : 2 ‘ A careful revision of this well-known 
Chis most popular edition of Shake- § modern readings in French, German, and § be readily understood by the youngest . . 
| | = ae . ; me oe work, including whatever amendments 
speare has been thoroughly revised and § Spanish. These texts now number over § pupil, yet with such fullness that refer- , ‘ : 4 
5. : kote : sae 5 are called for by recent historical investi- - 
reset in new size. The page is made § eighty-five. They are supplied with help- J ences to grammars have been made un- . an rer . * 
l liust the vol f : : : gation. The bibliography connected with 
smaller, to adjust the volumes to pocket § ful notes and adequate vocabularies, and § necessary. Exceptions, unless of great : : v- 
same Oa a have } : as a ; : 3 , 1a the successive periods has been modified 
use rhe notes have been carefully gone f include the entrance requirements for J importance, have been disregarded. The t t sent is. The history has / 
over and many new helps to the student § modern language reading of the principal | exercises in composition have been taken ee ee 2 eee — ‘ 
are included. This edition reflects the J colleges. Complete lists and detailed des- J trom the second book of Cwsar’s Gallic been brought down to the beginning of 
present state of Shakespearean criticism. J criptions will be sent to any teacher. Wars. the twentieth century. 
yt 
sc - ’ = 2 
COLEMAN’S PHYS CAL LABORA- FRANCOIS’ BEGINNER’S FRENCH $0.65 | MONSANTO & LANGUELLIER’S PRAC BOLLES’S MONEY, BANKING, AND 
TORY MANUAL $0.60 Fs ook ” TICAL COURSE IN SPANISH — FINANCE $1.25 
1S DOOK enabies teachers to use eaeeeend . 
Sie anand ts a ia it . | REVISED (JOSSELYN) $1.25 ' ; ar 
he matter in connection with each of § French in their classes from the very be- A brief, practical treatise on the Theory bt 
>» oro v-one exercises i this b ] yn- , 7 , r ¢ ’ vears stone so a co "e . , 
the — sip yee es in th ook con- § ginning. Each of the 49 lessons contains , es wer years one . oe a que of Money, the Practice and Usages of 
sists of : A definite statement of the ‘ . ul Spanish grammars before the public. i bointo ton ar . 
‘op @- : aru ‘“ I brief statements of rules, short French § -,, ° m ; Banking, and the Principles of Finance. ta 
object of the experiment. References J , oh wine saa ‘ti . The revision embodies the new rules of § The author describes the best banking Py 
= es AP ei texts, exercises ansposition, questions, : : ; , ; . 
i iesdiine tentbeuies in physics, indicat eo . _ fe estio | accentuation promulgated by the Spanish ponerer of the day, and adds those legal 
, sour lie is .~ os ; grammar drill, and English sentences anc , oe s 5 ics tak 
ing profitable reading A list of the S - : Academy. Such grammatical statements ange 9x which refer to the topics taken al 
apparatus required. 4. Directions, sug- J P®ssages for translation into French, an ended chanmn taee b at TT up. The book will appeal alike to those who - 
gestions. form of record and discussion § The recent official changes in the French Spani cont | *) he a rey ye rd pe ent gpa ee to the business 
“9 8 adore ee ens ari =) | Ss xt 1S presented in accordance § of banking, and to those who are studying 
of the experiment orthography are incorporated. with the latest rules of orthography. the history and theory of banking. —~ 7 
, 4 - 
CHAMBERLAIN’S FIELD AND LABOR DODGE’S GENERAL ZOOLOGY $1.80 | MOORE’S CICERO DESENECTUTE $0.80 | JOHNSON’S FORMS OF ENGLISH 
ATORY EXERCISES IN PHYSI- 
This pre ; tl blished facts An important edition, embodying I a Lt $1.00 
CAL GEOGRAPHY $0.50 1is presents the established facts and I ante yn, embodying much — 
A sestes of laboratory and field exer principles of zodlogy with great clearness. J new critical material. The text is sup- ‘This volume contains the essential prin- pt 
d e IL he Te y alt ici CAC Ti.» &£ mart te re 2 +4 : - . ; : j F 
cises designed to lead the pupil to inter- heap? ee a compense a Sermons plied with very full footnotes, and is ac- a one canine nen of the aan “ 
pret the geographic al forms and processes tor me study of a carefully selected series Companied by a scholarly introduction, verse, and us — divisions, both by 
about him, and to give him a practical § of animals. The second and third parts §f in which the character of Cato is elabor- pore ARE Dy Bunject matter. The histori- 
knowledge of their principles. After each J are devoted respectively to a systematic ately set fortl T wae Rigger cal development of eight of these divis- 
exercise is left ample space for the pupil § ye aiment of tl = a waery S86. Free. rhe appendix contains § jons is sketched and briefly illustrated by 
to write an account of the work done. eens Se ee ae ee to . critical and supplementary notes, an index § examples, but the true character of poetry 
The man ial s adapted for use with any Compareuve study of the organs and § of persons, and a general index to the § aS an art and as a social force is always 
text-book on physical geography. functions of animals. notes. kept in evidence. 











Visitors to the ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION are cordially invited to inspect the exhibit of the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY in the Palace of Education. 


This exhibit comprises all its 


educational publications, and illustrates fully the art of schoolbook making in all its branches. 





AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF THE LEADING SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT=BOOKS 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS 


SAN FRANCISCO 

















